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THE DANGERS OF DEMOCRACY.* 


It is hardly open to doubt, I suppose, that the general tendency 
expressed by the term “Democracy” is increasingly prevalent 
at the present time. Some may think that what is called “Im- 
perialism” is a strong counteracting force; but even this is at 
least ostensibly based upon the general will, and in any case can 
hardly be regarded as more than a slight and temporary check 
upon the democratic movement. In these circumstances it is 
surely important that we should try to understand the signifi- 
cance of this general movement and to take note of any special 
dangers that are incident to it. This is what I propose in the 
present lecture to attempt, though of course I do not aim at 
anything like an exhaustive treatment. 

Within such limits as are here at my disposal, it will probably 
be wise not to attempt any precise definition of the term “De- 
mocracy.”’ It has been used in various senses, wider and nar- 
rower, looser and more exact; but for our present purpose it is 
perhaps enough to connect it with its common popular descrip- 
tion, and to regard it as covering any movement that tends to 
secure “Government of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple.” This is what our modern Democracy is generally under- ! 
stood to be aiming at; and what we have here to inquire is 
whether there are any special dangers that are inseparable from 
this aim. Before we refer to its dangers, however, we ought, 
I think, to endeavor to be clear about its attractions. The first 
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question to be asked, accordingly is—What are the special ad- 
vantages that are claimed for Democracy, and that lead to its 
increasing prevalence? 

Now there are some who would at once demur to the form 
in which this question is expressed. It is not, they would say, 
properly a question of use or advantage at all, but rather of an 
essential and imperious demand of human nature. It is in this 
spirit, for instance, that a bright journalist has recently claimed 
that Democracy is an end in itself—that, even if all its results 
could be shown to be prejudicial, we must still value it infi- 
nitely on its own account. A writer in the INTERNATIONAL 
JourNAL oF EruHics, a few years ago, went even further than 
this, by inditing an eloquent article on “American Democracy 
as a Religion.” And of course the utterances of Walt Whitman 
onthis subject are evenmore remarkable and memorable. Such 
claims may seem to others to be extravagantly overstrained; 
and yet I believe we can never hope to understand the power 
that modern Democracy has wielded if we do not bear in mind 
that for some—perhaps I might even say for many— it has been 
far more than a mere political expedient, and might almost be 
characterized as a religion, a passion, an end of inestimable 
worth. It may of course be urged that, when Democracy is 
spoken of in this fashion, it is not simply a particular form of 
government that men have in their minds. What they are 
thinking of is rather the autonomy of the individual man, the 
“glorious privilege of being independent” in the general conduct 
of his life and management of his affairs. And it may be urged 
that this independence of the individual life has no particular 
connection with any form of political rule—that it might be se- 
cured by a Marcus Aurelius in the imperial purple or by a 
Tolstoy under the Russian autocracy, as well as by a Socrates 
or a Thoreau under systems avowedly more democratic. But 
it seems clear that this would only be to some extent true. 
Inner freedom cannot be wholly divorced from external free- 
dom. The autonomy of the individual must at least be harder 
to achieve and more exceptional in its realization when the 
right of self government is not in any degree recognized in 
public affairs. If a Tolstoy can grow in Russia, he must at 
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least be something of a revolutionist there. If, then, we recog- 
nize the supreme importance of inner freedom in human life, 
we can hardly fail to be opposed to all forms of slavery, at least 
as permanent institutions in human society ; and it is but a step 
from this to maintain that no government which is not in its 
essence democratic can in the end be regarded as tolerable. 
In this sense, then, it scarcely seems an exaggeration to say 
that Democracy may really be regarded as an end in itself, and 
something to be valued with an almost religious fervor. It is 
on this high ground that Democracy has been defended by such 
men as Mazzini, and, indeed, I suppose no one could really be 
described as a thorough democrat who did not, in some degree, 
feel the truth of this contention. 

In comparison with this transcendent claim, any other ad- 
vantages that can be ascribed to Democracy must appear trivial 
and scarcely worthy of enumeration. But I believe its sup- 
porters generally value it also on some subordinate grounds. 
It is believed to be more truly educative for the citizen than any 
other form of government, to give a more complete guarantee 
of justice and general welfare, and to be less subject to the 
vagaries of individual caprice. On the other hand, it is some- 
times admitted to be a little lacking in unity and inner co- 
herence, to be distracted by party spirit, and to be somewhat 
inefficient in great emergencies. I do not intend to make any 
effort to deal exhaustively with these various advantages and 
defects, but will rather try to direct your attention to what 
appear to me to be the main points. We may perhaps be led 
most directly to these by considering some of the most remark- 
able criticisms to which the principle of Democracy has been 
subjected. And here we are at once confronted by a circum- 
stance that can hardly fail to strike us, at least on a first view, 
as somewhat astonishing. For, if Democracy can justly put 
forward those high claims that have just been indicated, we 
should naturally expect to find among its most ardent sup- 
porters those who have felt most deeply the importance of 
man’s moral development. It comes, therefore, as something 
of a surprise to find among the severest critics of Democracy 
the two writers in ancient Greece who did most to establish a 
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systematic theory of the moral life, and the two writers in 
modern England who have probably impressed men most by 
their moral enthusiasm, the two whom one can hardly help 
characterizing as “prophets.” I mean of course Plato, Aristotle, 
Carlyle and Ruskin. All of these may be said broadly to re- 
gard an aristocracy of talent as the ideal form of government; 
and all would appear to regard Democracy as-one of the least 
desirable forms. It is noteworthy also, in this connection, 
that the first two write on the assumption of the existence of a 
society in which slavery has a place; while one at least of the 
other two has explicitly defended slavery. Yet they were all 
face to face with governments that were to a large extent demo- 
cratic; and, in most cases, it is not easy to point to any cir- 
cumstances that might be supposed to have given them a 
personal bias against it. Hence it can hardly fail to be a profit- 
able inquiry to ask ourselves what were the chief grounds that 
led these writers to distrust Democracy. This inquiry cannot 
here be e attempted i in any exhaustive form; - but I may sum up 
what appear to me to be the main points. 

I think the main dangers that are in the minds of these 


writers may be conveniently considered in connection with the 
general popular description of Democracy to which I referred at 
the outset. What they maintain is, in effect, that in practice 


Democracy fails to be what it purports to aim at being, that it 
is not really a government of the people, by the people, and for 
thepeople. If I am right inthinking that this is the gist of what 
they have to say, then I believe it will appear, upon reflection, 
that their criticisms are not so much attacks on Democracy as 
on Democracies, and that they attack these by trying to show 
‘that they fail to realize the essential principles of Democracy it- 
self. Perhaps we may hope that some consideration of these 
attacks may help us to realize more fully what Democracy really 
is and aims at, and howit may best succeed in realizing its aims. 

The first danger, then, that is apprehended in Democracy is 
that it may fail to be a “Government of the people”—in other 
words that it may only be a kind of Anarchy. This is the 
danger that is specially emphasized by Plato in the “Republic.” 
“First of all,” he says, “Are they not free, and does not liberty 
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of act and speech abound in the city, and has not a man license 
therein to do what he will?” Again—‘It will be, in all likeli- 
hood, an agreeable, lawless, particolored commonwealth, deal- 
ing with all alike on a footing of equality, whether they be 
really equal or not.” Again, speaking of the type of man who 
tends to be bred in a Democracy, he goes on—‘“He lives from 
day to day to the end, in the gratification of the casual appetite 
—now drinking himself drunk to the sound of music, and 
presently putting himself under training ;—sometimes idling 
and neglecting everything, and then living like a student of 
philosophy. . . . And there is no order or constraining rule 
in his life; but he calls this life of his pleasant, and liberal, and 
happy, and follows it out to the end.” Such, he says, is the life 
of “a man whose motto is liberty and equality.” (“Republic,” 
Book VIII, Davies and Vaughan’s translation.) And he goes 
on to add further characteristics of the same sort. Now, it is 
to a large extent the same dangers that are constantly em- 
phasized by/Carlyle and Ruskin> They consider that, if you 
disregard thé qualitative differences among men, and treat all 
as having a right to share in the rule of the State, you are 
destroying the very basis of the State. This is what Ruskin 
means when he says that he is “a Tory of the old school— 
the school of Homer and Scott,” the school that believes in 
qualitative differences and the rule of the best, or, in Shakes- 
peare’s language, in the importance of “degree.” * 





“The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority and place. 
x * + * ~* * * + x 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows ! 
* * x * * * * * x 
Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong— 
Between whose endless jar justice resides— 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite ; 
And appetite, an universal wolf, 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last eat up himself.” 
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The experience of modern Democracies, however, does not 
seem altogether to bear out this view of their anarchical tenden- 
cies. The evidence of Professor Bryce is worth noticing on this 
point. “Plato,” says Bryce, “indulges his fancy so far as to 
describe the very mules and asses of a Democracy as prancing 
along the roads, scarcely deigning to bear their burdens. The 
passion for unrestrained license, for novelty, for variety, is to 
him the note of Democracy, whereas monotony and ever ob- 
stinate conservatism are the faults which the latest European 
critics bid us expect.” (“American Commonwealth,” Part VI, 
ch. cvii.) Again—“Of the uniformity of political institutions 
over the whole United States I have spoken already. Every- 
where the same system of State governments, everywhere the 
same municipal governments, and almost uniformly bad or 
good in proportion to the greater or smaller population of the 
city. . . . The schools are practically identical in organization, 
in the subjects taught, in the methods of teaching, though the 
administration of them is as completely decentralized as can be 
imagined, even the State commissioner having no right to do 
more than suggest or report. So it is with the charitable insti- 
tutions, with the libraries, the lecture courses, the public amuse- 
ments. . . . It is the same with social habits and usages. . . . 
Travel where you will, you feel that what you have found in 
one place that you will find in another. The thing which hath 
been, will be; you can no more escape from it than you can quit 
the land to live in the sea.” (Chap. cxiii.) 

Are we then to conclude that Plato was completely at fault 
in his estimate of the tendencies of Democracy? Not, I think, 
entirely. Bryce himself doubts whether the uniformity which 

“he noted in America has much connection with Democracy. 
“Democracy,” he says, “has in reality not much to do with it, 
except in so far as such a government helps to induce that 
deference of individuals to the mass which strengthens a dom- 
inant type, whether of ideas, of institutions, or of manners.” 
Still, this does, at any rate, throw doubt on Plato’s view of the 
general tendency of democratic institutions. But what we must 
‘remember is that the Democracy of which Plato was thinking 


pot SSS 


was in reality something widely different from that which 
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Bryce was observing in America, or indeed from any kind of 
Democracy that can be observed at the present time. He was 
thinking of a Democracy in which every one is actually ruler as 
well as subject—taking his turn of office, perhaps, by lot— 
whereas we practically always understand by Democracy in 
modern times some form of representative government. Some- 
times this is thought of only as a matter of practical conven- 
ience, it being impossible for everyone to take an active part in 
public affairs, while yet the method of representation is more 
truly Democratic than election by lot would be. But it seems 
clear that representative government involves a considerable 
modification in the idea of pure Democracy. It involves the 
recognition that the rule is not directly that of all, but rather 
that of typical members; and, further, it practically always in- 
volves the tacit, if not explicit, recognition that some are better 
fitted than others to rule. There is thus an element of aris- 
tocracy in all modern Democracies; and even a Democratic 
leader like Gladstone was able to gratify Ruskin (he would not, 

I suppose, Have ‘gratifed Tolstoy) by describing himself as an 
“inequalitarian.” (Morley’s “Life of Gladstone,” Book VIII, 
chap. v.) And an aristocracy that represents the “general 
will” can hardly fail to have a more pervading influence 
than one that rests upon a more arbitrary basis. What we may 
say, then, is that modern Democracy has to a large extent suc- 
ceeded in avoiding this particular danger that Plato had in 
mind, by the device of representative government, whereby 
it is able to incorporate in itself an element of aristocracy, 1.e. 
of what Shakespeare calls “Degree.” 

Here, indeed, I cannot but think that Democracy has “builded 
better than it knew.” Often we find that those who represent 
modern Democracy have very little consciousness of the value 
of the element of aristocracy which it thus contains. They 
think of it simply as the rule of the majority, and regard it as 
little more than an accident, or a merely mechanical device, that 
the will of this majority expresses itself through selected repre- 
sentatives. Probably it would be quite as true to regard the 
selection of representatives as the essential point, and the fact 
that they are chosen by majorities as the mere mechanical de- 
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vice ; though this also would be a one-sided view. It can hardly 
be doubted that there has been a tendency to pay an exaggerated 
deference to majorities, and sometimes almost to think of the 
expression of their will as if it were in truth “the voice of God.” 
I think Carlyle was to a large extent right in connecting this 
tendency with those mechanical views of the world that have 
been fostered by modern physical science. The natural sciences, 
especially in their more exact and abstract forms, tend to elim- 
inate the qualitative aspects of experience, and to concentrate 
attention on those things that can be weighed, measured, and 
counted. The growth of the biological sciences in recent years 
has once more brought the qualitative aspect of experience into 
prominence; and we begin to see the results of this, not only in 
such fantastic conceptions as those of Nietzsche, but also in 
more rational attempts to determine what is meant by super- 
iority of type, and so once more to give “quality” or “degree” 
a real place in human life. This, however, is a very large sub- 
ject—perhaps the most important of all subjects for thinking 
men, or at least for thinking politicians, at the present time— 
and here I can only hint at it. All that it is necessary to note at 
present is that modern Democracy seems to have partly escaped 
‘from the main danger that was feared by Plato, through declin- 
ing to take its stand upon equality, and leaving open a place for 
the recognition of qualitative difference. 

‘But this leads us to notice the second great danger of Democ- 
racy—viz. : that it may fail to realize the second element in its 
ideal, that of being a government “by the people.” It may be 
said that modern Democracy is not really government by the 
people, but rather government by the representatives of an or- 
ganized majority, who maynot give byany means a true expres- 
sion of the general will. Even the majority itself may not be 
properly represented. The organization of it may really have 
been in the hands of some skilful demagogue or influential 
plutocrat.2 And the minority, at any rate, may be hopelessly 





* Sir Henry Maine even urges (in his “Essay on Popular Govern- 
ment’) that government by the people inevitably comes to mean govern- 
ment by wire-pullers. 
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ineffective. Yet the minority also is part of the people; and, 
from the point of view of quality, to which we have just re- 
ferred, it may even be the most important part. On this point, 
reference may again be made to Professor Bryce. “Where a 
majority has erred,” he says, “the only remedy against the pro- 
longation or repetition of its error is in the continued protests 
and agitation of the majority, an agitation which ought to be 
peaceably conducted, carried on by voice and pen, but which 
must be vehement enough to rouse the people and deliver them 
from the consequences of their blunders. But the more com- 
plete the sway of marjorities is, so much the less disposed is a 
minority to maintain the contest. It loses faith in its cause and 
in itself, and allows its voice to be silenced by the triumphant 
cries of its opponents. (Part IV, chap. Ixxvii.) Again— 
“The belief in the rights of the majority lies very near to the 
belief that the majority must be right. As self-government is 
based on the idea that each man is more likely to be right than 
to be wrong, and that one man’s opinion must be treated as 
equally good with another’s, there is a presumption that when 
twenty thousand vote one way and twenty-one thousand 
another, the view of the greater number is the better view. . . . 
A conscientious citizen feels that he ought to obey the determi- 
nation of the majority, and naturally prefers to think that which 
he obeys to be right. A citizen languidly interested in the ques- 
tion at issue finds it easier to comply with and adopt the view of 
the majority than to hold out against it.” (Chap. Ixxxiv.) 
Thus the minority tends gradually to be silenced altogether, a 
tendency which Bryce desctibes-as “the Fatalism of the Mul- 
titude.” 

It is perhaps this, more than anything else, that Carlyle has 
in view in his denunciations of Democracy. He has confidence 
in nothing but his Heroes, or supremely wise men; and they of 
course are very few. Hence he is horrified by the tendency to 
a constant silencing of their voices by the shouts of the ma- 
jority, and is inclined to believe that Democracy, even in its 
most modern form, provides no machinery at all for securing 
that what is worthiest in the people shall have any chance of 
ruling. “The notion,” as he scornfully puts it, “that a man’s 
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liberty consists in giving his vote at election-hustings, and say- 
ing, ‘Behold, now I too have my twenty-thousandth part of a 
Talker in our National Palaver; will not all the gods be good 
to me,’ is one of the pleasantest!”’ (“Past and Present,” Book 
III, chap. xiii.) Obviously Democracy, in this sense, does not 
go far to secure the ideal of self-government for its citizens. 
And, indeed, this way of looking at it almost forces us to ask, 
What do we really mean by the self-government of a people? 
If we mean that every individual among the people is to exercise 
the right of government, then it seems clear that to secure (or, 
it may even be, to fail to secure) the twenty-thousandth part of 
a representative in what is, after all, only one part of the 
machinery of government, is not a very satisfactory way of 
realizing this ideal. But perhaps this is not what we really 
mean. 
When we speak of the self-government of a people, we are, 
I fancy, thinking of the people as a whole, as if it had almost an 
individual life. And I think we are to a large extent justified in 
doing this. Any people, worthy of the name, is a real unity, 
capable of acting, thinking, and feeling together. And what is 
meant by the self-government of such a people is that the ruling 
principle lies within itself, that it is, somehow, contained within 
the life of the whole. This does not mean that each individual 
rules, nor even that each individual has any considerable share 
in ruling. What it means is rather, on the one hand, that there 
is no sovereign who controls the system in a purely external 
way; and, on the other hand, that there is no subject who is 
controlled by it in a purely external way. All are real members 
in a living whole.* But if that iswhat we properly mean by self- 
government or Democracy, we may accept it as an end in itself, 
a thing of supreme worth, and yet regard representative systems 
and the reckoning of majorities as little better than mechanical 
evices, whose only value lies in their contributing to the possi- 


bility that each one-may share, to some extent, in the life of 


the whole. If this is what Democracy means, it really involves 





*I should like to refer, in connection with this point, to Bosanquet’s 
treatment of the “General Will” in his “Philosophical Theory of the State.” 
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in itself a considerable element of what_is commonly called 
Aristocracy. Perhaps the ideal Republic. of Plato would, in 
this sense, be more truly Democratic than many. modern states 
that lay claim to the designation. For what could be more truly 
Democratic—in the sense of the real self-government of the 
whole—than Plato’s principle of ideal justice, that every one is 
to fill the place and perform the work for which he is best 
qualified? If his Republic falls short of the true Democratic 


spirit, it is only in so far as the rulers are conceived as dealing 


adequate provision is made for the cultivation of the spirit of 
citizenship in the lowest class of the people. This no doubt is 
foreign to Democracy; and, as Aristotle was well aware, it 
was also this, more than anything else, that made Plato’s ideal 
unworkable. A real Democracy, in short, must be aristocratic 
—it must aim at government by the best; and there can be no 
practical realization of aristocracy except through the cultiva- 
tion of the Democratic spirit—the spirit that is ready to recog- 
nize that to be governed by its best is to be governed by itself. 

We are often told that what stands in the way of our ad- 
vancement in Great Britain is our suspicion of the expert; and 
it is sometimes thought that this is largely due to the growth 
of the spirit of Democracy among us. I doubt whether it has 
much connection with Democracy. The Americans appear to 
have largely outgrown it. Nor is it entirely my meaning that 
we should learn to trust to the expert. The expert is often nar- 
row-minded and conservative. What I mean is rather that 
we must learn to put our confidence in those who are interested 
in particular things, in those who know about them and care 
about them; and must recognize that it is an essential part of 
the true Democratic spirit to be ready to follow where such men 
lead. erry does not mean trusting important matters to 
the care of “the man in the street;” it rather means finding 3 


for everything the man who is best fitted to take care of it, and ‘/” 


leaving him to manage it. This, however, is probably the les- 
son that Democracies are in general most slow to learn. 


Louis XIV has been much laughed at for saying, “The State, su sT4 


I am the State;” but each of us is rather apt in practice to say, © 
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“Seii-government of the people: that means that I govern.” 
Yet in small matters we all learn that it is not so. If we want to 
go to America, we do not consider how we are to navigate our- 
selves across : we choose a suitable steamer, and trust to the cap- 
tainand crew. If we are sick, we do not collect the votes of our 
acquaintances as to the most suitable treatment: we rather take 
the advice, as a rule, of some expert physician. And this is 
surely a quite democratic method of procedure. We rule over 
the captain and the physician. We tell the one to take us to 
America, and the other to make us well. But they rule over us 
in the process. We choose the end that we think desirable: 
there we are very probably the best judges. But we trust to 
‘men of special skill to show us how we are to get what we want. 
If this principle were carried all through life, every one would 
be ruling in that which he knows about, and submitting to rule 
in that about which he is ignorant; and I cannot but think that 
a people in which this was the practice would be most truly a 
self-governing people, a people in which the true principle of 
Democracy was realized. 

On the whole, then, I admit that a Democracy is often liable 
to this particular danger; that it may fail to be, in any true 
sense, a government “by the people.” Democracy is not, in 
Carlyle’s phrase a “Morrison’s Pill.” It is not something that 
is sure to put us right, whether we think about it or not. If 
Democracy is to mean anything really great and desirable for 
us, we must s see to it that it is what we intend it to be. Self- 


trying to cobperate i in securing that he rule is the best possible. 
“But f we are not really codperating if we are interfering with 
some one who knows better than we do. Sometimes we may 
Sven coGperate best by standing aside :—“They also serve who 
only stand and wait.” But generally our best service will lie in 
finding something that we can do—something, if possible, 
that we can do better, at the moment, than anyone else. If we 
succeed in doing this, we are, I think, in that act realizing the 
best meaning of Democracy and Aristocracy in one. It is the 
rule of the people, and it is the rule of the best. But this, you 


may say, is a mere ideal. Yes, and everything that is worth 
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anything in human life is or contains an ideal. The important 
thing is that the ideal we have before us should be something 
that has real value. Now, if we mean by Democracy only 
ballot-boxes and majorities, there cannot be much value in that, 
whether we realize it or not. But if we mean by Democracy 
a real self-government of the people, each one being allowed to 
do, and trusted to do, that for which he is best fitted, then I 
believe we mean something which has a considerable value for 
us, even if we do not wholly succeed in achieving it, Even 
only to aim at it, is to realize its spirit; and to realize its spirit 
is to go a long way towards its complete achievement. 

And this leads me naturally to notice the third great danger 
of Democracy—that it may fail to be a government.“for the 
people.” It was chiefly, I think, on this account that Democ- 
racy was condemned by Aristotle. Aristotle divided forms of 
government into bad and good, according as they existed for 
their own sakes or for the sake of those who are governed; 
and he placed Democracy among the bad ones. To most 
modern readers this is a paradox, because they naturally think 
of Democracy as being government “for the people.’ But it is 
intelligible enough when we bear in mind the distinction be- 
tween the people as a whole and the people as a mere collection 
of units. If each one is fighting for himself, you may say, in a 
sense, that all are fighting for all; but, if so, you are using the 
word “all” in a rather peculiar and sophistical fashion. At any 
rate, there can be no true harmony unless each is fighting for 
all. Now, a Democracy is too often conceived as meaning 
simply a state in which one has an eye to his own interest ; and 

“it is sometimes supposed that in this way the interests of all 
will be served, I think Aristotle was right in regarding a 
Democracy of this sort as intrinsically bad. The mere struggle 
of competing interests cannot reasonably be expected to lead 
to the good of the whole. In economics this is now, I believe, 
pretty generally recognized: pure Jaisser faire is a discredited 
principle. But is it any more reliable in general politics? Few, 
I fancy, would seriously, on calm reflection, maintain that it is. 
But if not, then we must recognize that this is a real danger 
confronting our modern democratic states; and it is one of the 
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dangers that was much in the minds of Carlyle and Ruskin, as 
well as in that of Aristotle. Can we hope that our modern 
Democracies will guard against it? 

_So far as I can see, the only real way of guarding against it 
is by the cultivation of the spirit of citizenship. The citizen 
must be taught to think of himself, not as an isolated individual 
with private interests of his own, but as a member of a great 
system, in which he has a definite place and function. This is 
perhaps most readily learned through the gradual discipline of 
smaller unities. The man who has learned to be loyal to his 
family, his school, or his club, is at least on the way to learn 
loyalty to the larger social unity, of which these are parts; and 
I believe it would be difficult to overestimate the value of 
this element in education. The Americans are, I believe, much 
in advance of Great Britain in the application of this idea; and 
so probably are the French, and certainly the Japanese. The 
essential principles of self-government may easily be acquired 
in schools. Interesting—and apparently successful—experi- 
ments have been made, especially in America, in the way of 
conducting schools on purely self-governing principles; but, 
without even going so far as this, it is easy to see that much 
may be done to make the spirit of citizenship a reality; and I 
am convinced that, if Democracy is ever to be a real success 
among us, it can only be through the cultivation of such a 
spirit. No one can be a genuine democrat unless he is also an 
enthusiast for the welfare of the society to which ch he belongs. 
We must learn, as Mazzini so constantly “insisted, to concen- 
trate our attention upon our duties as citizens, rather than upon 
our rights as individuals. 


There are no doubt other dangers of Democracy besides 


those to which I have now alluded. A Democracy is com- 
monly said to be somewhat inefficient, especially in great emer- 
gencies that call for our united action: but this is extremely 
doubtful; it seems to depend entirely upon the exent to 
which the society has become a real unity. The American gov- 
ernment is probably as efficient as that of Russia. Again, it is 


sometimes said that in a Democracy there is apt to be a certain 


lack of an adequate sense of responsibility on the part of public 
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officials. There seems to be some truth in this. Bryce, for in- 
stance, notes that in America “the tone of public life is lower 
than one expects to find it in so great a nation. . . . In Europe, 
where the traditions of aristocracysurvive, everybody condemns 
as mean and unworthy acts done or language held by a great 
official which would pass unnoticed in a private citizen. It is 
the principle of noblesse oblige. . . . Such a sentiment is 
comparatively weak in America. A cabinet minister, or sen- 

ator, or governor of a state, sometimes even a President, 

hardly feels himself more bound by it than the director of a 

railway company or the mayor of a town does in Europe. 

Not assuming himself to be individually wiser, stronger, or 

better than his fellow-citizens, he acts and speaks as if he were 

still simply one of them, and so far from magnifying his office 

and making it honorable, seems anxious to show that he is the 

mere creature of the popular vote, so filled by the sense that it 

is the people and not he who governs as to fear that he should 

be deemed to have forgotten his personal insignificance.” 

(Chap. xcv.) I_am afraid there are some signs of such a 

lowering of the tone of public life in this country, as well as in 

America ; and it appears to be a real dangerof Democracy. But 

I need not emphasize it further, as it appears to be simply “one. 
illustration of the danger to_which I have already alluded, of 

a misinterpretation.of what is meant by government “by the 

people.” It can only be remedied by the gradual recognition 

that in a true Democracy, no less than in an aristocracy, each 

one has his own definite place and function, his own _work.to 

do, his own responsibility to bear ; that democratic rule does not 

mean the rule of “the man in the street,” but the rule of those 

who know and are prepared to do. Let the man who knows 

control the thing that he knows about—that is the essence of 

good government: provided always that he is subject to the 

criticism of others upon the results of his work. 

There may be still other dangers in Democracy. It may be 
apt to be fickle and commonplace and deficient in length of 
view. 

But I have not thought it desirable to dwell upon such sub- 
ordinate dangers. What I have sought to emphasize in this 
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paper, and what I believe to be true, is that the one great danger 
of Democracy—the only danger that it need ultimately fear—is 
that it may fail to be true to itself, that it may forget its own 
ideals, m= 

~ I may sum up the results of the view to which I am led, and 
which I have been trying to bring before you, in this way. 
Democracy, in the best sense of the word, means the self-goy- 
ernment of a people; and this is the highest possible con- 
ception of government. “But there is a constant danger that it 
may be misinterpreted i in practice, and become only the rule of 
the majority, which is certainly not in itself a high conception 
of government. I do not mean that we can set aside the 
method of estimating majorities. What I mean is that that is 
not the essence of Democracy, in the best meaning of the term. 
Democracy, in the best sense, means the rule of the people as a 
living whole, by the people as a living whole, and for the sake 
of the people as a living whole; and this ought to mean, in 
practice, that everything is done by him who is best fitted to 
do it, and under the guidance of those who know most about 
it. I do not believe in Plato’s philosopher-king. If a real 
philosopher were made king, his first act would probably be to 
abdicate his office, or a least to secure, as rapidly as possible, 
that the real work of government was distributed among the 
competent citizens of the State. Human capacity is practically 
always departmental : there is no one who is fitted to be a ruler 
in everything; and there is hardly anyone who is not fitted to 
be in charge of something, and to be responsible for seeing 
that it is done. The truest Democracy—and the truest aristoc- 
racy as well—is a state in which everyone exercises ‘tule, just 
so far as he is fitted to do so. If we constantly ‘remember that 

ly remember 

this is What Democracy aims at, and that ballot-boxes and other 
instruments of government are only the machinery by which 
we seek to bring this about,‘then T think there is some chance 
that our modern Democracy may gradually come to live in 
its own proper spirit, and to realize, through constant effort, 








*I may refer, in connection with this, to the excellent discussion of popu- 
lar government contained in MacCunn’s “Ethics of Citizenship.” 
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that form of a well ordered state, at once truly democratic and 
truly aristocratic, of which Plato and Carlyle could only 
vaguely dream. yen 


J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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ETHICAL INFLUENCES IN UNIVERSITY LIFE.* 


PRACTICAL ethics is the outcome and formulation of human 
experience in the sphere of conduct. All societies fall upon 
certain customs of intercourse that become moral rules, out of 
which by reflection, emerge ideals. Ideals are never perfect, 
being determined and limited by the experience and thought of 
their creators; they are never attained or attainable, else they 
would not be ideals. But they are morally effective because 
uplifting and stimulating. 

The value of an ethical system depends on the character of 
the community that creates it. The size of the community is 
one factor in the result; the degree of general culture 
is another. The advantage is not always with the majority; a 
small community, favorably situated, may reach an ethical 
height impossible for the mass. 

If, indeed, the world were socially a unit, we should have 
an ethical ideal and ethical laws superior to anything that now 
exists ; such ideal and laws would be for the moment universal, 
and would exhibit the highest possibilities of the moral thought 
of the time. But the world is far from being a social unit. 
Barriers of mutual ignorance separate continent from continent, 
nation from nation, and within every large community there 
are many groups, determined by various occupations and be- 
liefs, and each with its separate code of morals. Thus we hear 
of the ethics of war, of politics, of commerce, of the pulpit, of 
the legal and medical professions, and of thieves. The influence 
of such special ethical circles is great by reason of the intimate 
relations and the sense of common interests that exist among the 





* Address delivered before the Harvard Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, Oct 5, 1905. 
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members of any one circle. To them we owe some excellent 
maxims, and also certain ignoble popular aphorisms, such as: 
All is fair in love and war; my country right or wrong; busi- 
ness is business; and we may add the maxim that has been 
described as an ethical construction of the doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the fittest—the maxim that enjoins on every man to 
look out for himself, and consigns the unfortunate hindmost 
man to perdition. These and others of like and unlike charac- 
ter express the moral position of a large part of the world, and 
students of ethics have of late given special attention to the 
ethical conceptions of various social groups, in order to deter- 
mine the moral peculiarities of each group, and the special 
ethical field it represents. The university group, while of im- 
portance for the whole community, has special interest for uni- 
versity students and teachers, and I invite you to join me in 
considering some familiar facts touching the university as a 
source of moral training. 

In respect of the development of moral life the university, 
like all other communities, has its peculiar advantages and dis- 
advantages. Isolation is always to a certain extent a hind- 
rance to progress—it commonly means ignorance and onesided- 
ness in certain regards; sects and parties are apt to foster sel- 
fishness, prejudice, blindness. Now a university community is 
peculiarly isolated, shut out from the interests of the great 
world, immersed in its own pursuits, steadfastly laboring for its 
own aims, which are not those of society at large. It is not 
wholly without reason that university circles are termed by the 
outside world “provincial.” London looks on Oxford and 
New York on Cambridge with a certain half-contemptuous 
pity; these great commercial and political communities, strug- 
gling with the hard facts of life, look on the peaceful brother- 
hoods of students, safely shut up within college walls, as a 
weatherbeaten tar looks on a spruce and dapper midshipman 
who has never tried the dangers of the sea, or as Hotspur re- 
garded the perfumed knightling who came to demand his pris- 
oners. This contempt is doubtless often carried beyond 
bounds ; but the alleged ignorance of life, so far as it exists, is 
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morally an evil—it makes symmetry and proper perspective 
difficult. 

One fundamental ethical evil of college isolation is its ten- 
dency to relax the sense of obligation to the outside world. 
Not unnaturally the student comes to regard his social position 
as unique—he is emancipated from the restraints of boyhood 
and not yet subjected to the authority of general society. Tra- 
dition and custom make him a privileged person—in his little 
world he may assume to be a law unto himself. It is not very 
long since he habitually looked on the “Philistine” civil au- 
thorities as his natural enemies—there are still echoes of the 
war-cry of “town and gown,” though happily the more bar- 
barous features of this internecine strife have passed away. 
He is still, by common consent, entitled to a certain degree of 
license—the survival from the time when the Lord of Misrule 
was a recognized personage in popular festivities. At Oxford 
the sometime riotous proceedings of the Encaenia have sub- 
sided into a delicious fusillade of wit and humor in the gal- 
lery. The student body formerly had its own tribunals inde- 
pendent of the law of the land; at Berlin it is only recently 
that student offences against order have been relegated to the 
city officials; in Paris, the University students, numbered by 
thousands, ensconced in the strongholds of the Latin Quarter, 
still form a distinct community, capable of becoming formid- 
able in times of political and other excitement. Such organiza- 
tions are gradually ceasing to exist, but there still lurks the feel- 
ing of separateness and antagonism to society, wherein are 
seeds of lawlessness and anarchy. The deeper moral evil is the 
possible insensibility to principles and laws that are sanctioned 
by the consent of society. Granting that offences in this direc- 
tion are often momentary and harmless, still it is not easy to say 
how far a habit thus formed may color feeling and action in 
after life. 

Within the university community there may be antagonism, 
imagined difference of interests, between students and officers 
of instruction and government. There should be perfect sym- 
pathy and perfect unity of action. Where these do not exist 
this fact is attributable to two causes: the natural human ob- 
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jection to restraint, and defect of imagination. The relation 
between governors and governed is always a delicate one—it 
cannot be both potent and happy without a considerable exer- 
cise of moral imagination, without the capacity in each party to 
put itself in the place of the other. Failing this capacity, there 
is apt to result undue severity on one side and rebellion and 
fraud on the other. We may hope that the harsher aspects of 
the relation no longer exist among us, but there must be unfor- 
tunate results so long as there is not social and scholarly unity. 
Everything that fosters separation in this regard is morally in- 
jurious to all concerned—everything that promotes sympa- 
thetic and hearty codperation is morally beneficial. Lapses 
from truth, for example, cease to occur, or become exceptional 
and infrequent, when there is a distinct sense of personal re- 
sponsibility on the part of officers toward students and on the 
part of students toward officers. 

Another species of isolation arises from the unavoidable 
specialization of study in university teachers, which tends to 
withdraw every instructor from the larger society of his col- 
leagues, to shut him up within the circle of his immediate de- 
partmental fellow-workers, or even to force him into a life of 
academic monastic seclusion. It is true, of course, that on the 
intellectual side this rigid adherence to a single line of thought 
may have high value—it means a concentration that may carry 
with it creative power,and is sometimes a qualityor accompani- 
ment of genius. At the same time it may involve restriction 
of intellectual sympathy, which is always a disadvantage to the 
individual man as well as to the university as a whole. The 
ethical effect of such limitation of sympathy and the conse- 
quent seclusion of the man is necessarily bad—it abridges com- 
munity of interests and oneness of life in the university. 
Doubtless there is excuse for hard-worked instructors who have 
all they can do to meet the requirements of their individual 
positions, and can with difficulty find time for other interests. 
But if such a condition of things be a necessity, it is none the 
less regrettable—it is an evil when the virtue of scientific devo- 
tion carries with it the vice of social and academic seclusion ; 
the recluse is not the ideal type of the scholar. That, how- 
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ever, the danger is not unavoidable is evident from examples 
in this university and elsewhere. There are extreme cases 
where a student becomes unfit for other society than that of his 
own library; but the more rational view of life fostered by the 
university may make its scholars hospitable to all studies and 
accessible to all personalities. 

Such possible dangers from the unavoidable isolation of 
college life must be taken into consideration. But it is also true 
that this isolation has its good side in the repose and concen- 
tration it ensures. The university as is remarked above, is in 
a measure taken out of the hurry of the world, detached from 
its multifarious interests. True, it can never be wholly shut 
out, for its students and its teachers are human beings and citi- 
zens more or less alive to the questions of the day and not de- 
void of a sense of responsibility to society—in certain respects, 
indeed, very keenly alive to all that is going on. Still, it re- 
mains true that they constitute a community organized for a 
special end, and necessarily absorbed in a certain line of work. 
In much that exhausts the energies of the outside world they 
cannot take an active part. They are perforce spectators, critics 
from without, judging men and things by standards created 
in their own circle. This circle is unique in the world in the 
respect that it is a cloistered company of scholars devoted to the 
pursuit of truth. There are other companies of scholars, 
such as learned societies, though these are composed mainly of 
university men, and carry into their work the university spirit. 
There are also other seekers after truth, not college men—the 
university is not the only school of thought. But among all 
schools it has the advantage that it is a detached association 
with a single end in view. Of a multitude of details it remains 
unconscious, and this unconsciousness, when the details are un- 
essential, makes it easier to take a larger view of life, and is so 
far favorable to the formation of ideals. The university man 
is not unlikely to be a dreamer ; but the dreamer is often a seer, 
and a seer may be a creator of the best things. The ideals set 
up by a college group are not necessarily perfect or practical, 
but they represent a conception of life based on the recogni- 
tion of fundamental human tendencies, and looking to what is 
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conceived to be the final goal of the individual and of society. 
Though not always distinctly formulated, they have a definite 
form, and they color all thought. It is this universality of 
content that distinguishes them from the ideals of most poets 
and moralists—they cover the whole of life. They are ab- 
sorbed by instructors and students alike in the daily intercourse 
of academic life; assimilated half unconsciously, they become a 
part of the texture of the mind, and modify the man’s after 
career. Let it be repeated that the university is not the only 
idealizing force in the world—it is only one of a number; but 
its influence in this regard has been great. A cursory review 
of history would show what the moral life of the world owes to 
men bred and passing their lives in the cloisters of the academy. 
From the great school of Athens, that finest conception of a 
university—a body of thinkers addressing a body of thinkers— 
came ideas that have guided the world ever since directly or 
indirectly. Even into Palestine these ideas penetrated, and un- 
der their influence, it is probable, the ethical conceptions of the 
Founder of Christianity were fashioned in part. When bar- 
barian Europe emerged into civilization it was in her universi- 
ties that the larger ideals of life were nourished. Under the 
Moslem rule in Spain the academies of Cordova were a centre 
of ethical impulse for both Moslems and Christians. Later cen- 
turies have witnessed a vast extension of university life—even 
a superficial examination of its actual ethical outcome would 
require more space than can here be given. Two features of 
this life are obvious: its variety and its cosmopolitan character. 
From Japan westward to California the world is encircled by a 
chain of High Schools. Every nation, every community, has 
its homes of higher learning, fostered by the State and the peo- 
ple, and these, taken together, embody the social conceptions of 
all human groups, representing the various ideas of life that 
spring out of the diversities of human conditions, thus, it may 
be hoped, permitting an approach to completeness that would 
not be possible under other circumstances. And the harmful 
disintegration of experience that might naturally result from 
this variety of academic institutions is counteracted, to some 
extent, by the practical association and coordination of modern 
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life. In Germany professors and students have long been in 
the habit of migrating from one university to another, thus 
effecting an interchange of ideas and ideals. Such migration 
is now coming to be the rule between different countries of the 
world. Modern appliances have broken down the barriers of 
space and time—a thought originating in one land quickly be- 
comes known in all other lands. The exchange of lectures be- 
tween this country and Europe, now so happily begun, is an 
indication of a general movement of the age. Asia, once so 
remote, has entered into intellectual relations with the West, 
largely through associations of scholars. There exists now, 
in a sense never before true, a commonwealth of universities. 
Formerly the student had to go abroad in search of know- 
ledge (only two centuries ago Voltaire went to England and 
brought the Newtonian philosophy thence to France)—the 
wandering scholar travelled in foreign lands to gather up, by 
personal intercourse, the newest products of research; now 
these are brought to every man’s door not only by books, but 
also by men who represent the ideals, ethical and other, of their 
countries. The university of to-day is not a solitary worker— 
it knows itself to be a member of a great fraternity, and is sure 
that its work will be sympathetically recognized by its brethren 
all over the world. This enlargement of experience makes for 
the perfecting of ideals, and the university shares its influence 
along with the rest of the world. 

The more general question of the relation between intel- 
lectual and moral cultivation has been largely discussed by 
philosophers. Some, like Socrates and the sages of the Book 
of Proverbs, have identified virtue with knowledge; others 
have held that there is no close connection between the two. 
From different points of view both may be right or wrong. If 
knowledge be a mere statistical acquaintance with facts, it will 
not affect conduct; if it be a genuine comprehension of the basis 
of happiness, and a clear apprehension of the consequences of 
acts, it will incite to a life of ethical purity. A knowledge of 
bookkeeping will not of itself deter a cashier from malversation, 
but he may be restrained and guided by a sense of the inde- 
structible bond between the individual and society. There 
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have been men who combined splendid intellectual powers with 
a total disregard of ethical considerations, and others deficient 
in mental endowments but morally true and firm. The moral 
conduct of the majority of men depends more on habit than on 
philosophy, more on a conviction of the comfortableness of vir- 
tue than on devotion to its supreme celestial authority. But, 
leaving aside extreme cases, of moral idiocy and moral exalta- 
tion, nobility of life is furthered by knowledge in two ways: 
by creating love for high and pure pursuits, and by making it 
clear that virtue ministers to the common good. All the work 
of the university tends to turn the mind away from the baser 
things of life, to allure the man to noble effort, and to make it 
evident that society rests on virtue. Many of the temptations 
of the great world are unfelt by a college community, and this 
diminution of total experience, while it may so far tend to pro- 
duce a mental attitude of infantile innocence, not of the robust 
sort that is capable of resisting the hostile influences of life, also 
simplifies and clarifies thought, and makes the man sympathetic 
toward those general principles of conduct that are often ob- 
scured by seeming facts. 

Let us turn now to consider how far in certain special direc- 
tions the atmosphere of the university is likely to be ethically 
effective. Take, for example, the cultivation of honesty of 
thought—intellectual honesty, as it may be termed—a different 
thing from what is ordinarily understood by the term sincerity. 
One may be sincere, yet self-deceived; the deeper honesty 
guards against self-deception. The popular view regards a 
man as honest when he gives what law and custom require; if 
he goes beyond this and gives what his sense of justice requires, 
his conduct will often be considered exaggerated, fantastic, sen- 
sational, foolish. For the thinker there are various induce- 
ments to dishonesty, such as indolence, love of novelty, love of 
a theory, fear of the consequences of the results of investiga- 
tion. It is easy to rest in traditional or current opinion, to rely 
on the authority of great names of the past or of the present; 
it requires an effort to shake one’s self free from the fetters of 
such apathy, and examine a question for one’s self. There may 
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be, as has been said of Hume, a voluntary superficiality’. In. 
the opposite direction the desire to do something new—espec- 
ially where there is competition—may blind the eyes to obvious 
facts, distort the vision, lead to vicious exaggeration and mini- 
mization. The world has been often warned against theories. 
There is nothing of which a sincere man with a theory is not 
capable: he can see white as black and black as white; he can 
insert or elide a negative; however formidable a fact, he can 
assimilate it or explain it away. True, “facts” are sometimes 
wrong and have to be revised; but right or wrong, if they 
stand in the way of the determined theorizer they are doomed. 
And, if they appear to involve the subversion of cherished 
opinions and schemes of life, it is hard for them to obtain en- 
trance into the mind; many a man is stopped at the threshold 
of an investigation by the reflection that the probable conclu- 
sion will unsettle popular beliefs or make his own position im- 
possible. In all these cases the outcome for the man is dishon- 
esty—he is guilty of a great moral offence. Sometimes he 
knows that he has committed a crime; sometimes his false 
methods have so subtly interwoven themselves into the texture 
of his thought that the conviction of dishonesty either never 
rises into consciousness, or else shows itself intermittently and 
feebly and is easily crushed by the mass of complacent opinion 
to which the man’s fictitious argumentation has brought him. 
In either case there is defect of will and sacrifice of truth to 
desire. The university, of course, is not wholly free from the 
power of these moral idola ; but there are in its constitution cer- 
tain things that tend to safeguard its purity. The atmosphere 
of unworldliness, referred to above, while on one side narrow- 
ing, is on another side preservative—it is a defence against an 
excessive influence of outside opinion. The /ibertas docendi, 
first enunciated, it is said, nearly two hundred years ago, at the 
foundation of the University of Gottingen, and now widely 
recognized, is a charter of freedom and a fosterer of honesty. 
Freedom is sometimes dangerous—it may degenerate into in- 
tellectual license—a university teacher may become an apostle 





*G. Santayana, “The Life of Reason,” i. p. 94. 
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of error. But it is better, in the interests of truth, to suffer a 
momentary error than to restrict liberty of teaching. <A free 
school of thought has the power of automatic readjustment— 
error dies of inanition. Freedom to say precisely and fully 
what one thinks removes a great part of the temptation 
to prevarication and concealment. It increases the sense of 
personal responsibility, and thus ministers to the growth of that 
deep inward truthfulness which is the glory of a university 
teacher. The habit of independent research may itself be re- 
garded as a moral force, since, when not perverted by pre- 
judice, it gives a momentum and a glow to thought that carry 
one above selfish considerations. This habit is naturally 
created and fostered by university work, which has for its 
prime object not the acquisition of facts but the excitation and 
training of thought. The university apparatus of investiga- 
tion—libraries and laboratories—is not a mere luxury—it is a 
constituent of the moral atmosphere of the place. 

We must note also the ethical value of discussions carried on 
by students among themselves. The free interchange of ideas 
by thoughtful and enthusiastic young men is a power in the 
university and in the world. The history of culture shows 
how many great lines of thought have had their origin in de- 
bates and talks among college youth who were broadened and 
stimulated by university influences and not yet hampered and 
hardened by conventions and theories. Students have some- 
times thought it possible that more can be got out of walks and 
talks than out of lectures and theses. On the other hand a cer- 
tain professor is reported to have expressed the opinion that 
the ideal university would be one in which there were no stu- 
dents. However, without going to either extreme, not abol- 
ishing either professors or students, but accepting both classes 
as desirable parts of a university, the fact is to be recognized 
that students are an independent centre of thought not only in- 
tellectual but also moral. Ethical questions have a peculiar 
charm for young men, entering, as they do, into the very heart 
of life, perennially fresh, tantalizing, stimulating, inviting new 
solutions and offering vistas of a golden age. So far as free 
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converse can advance the theory and practice of ethics, the uni- 
versity is favorable to the cultivation of the moral life. 

The preservative power of what may be called intramural 
criticism must be taken into consideration. A writer throws 
down his challenge to the world and is subjected to a wide and 
general criticism. But the intimate association of men within 
the walls of a university permits and produces a mutual con- 
trol of a peculiarly delicate character, an unveiling of one’s pri- 
vate intellectual morality. Unfounded statement, borrowing 
with insufficient acknowledgment, inaccuracy in details or any 
other deviation from truthfulness, by teacher or student, is sure 
to be known and commented on. One’s little sins are brought 
out into the light—there is a healthy publicity in one’s private 
academic life. And the tone of this surveillance need not be 
other than friendly; we may and do note one another’s short- 
comings not with sneers or bitterness but with the kindliness of 
brethren—not damning for a single fault, but freely recogniz- 
ing what is good and doing what we can to remedy or remove 
what is bad. 

The university takes the young man at a critical point in his 
career, at the moment when he is escaping from the control of 
instinct and custom and entering on the perilous path of self- 
guidance by reflection. In many cases, perhaps in most cases, 
this step involves a psychological upheaval, a reconstruction of 
inward life, the grasping of a revolutionizing point of view, the 
introduction into a new world of thought. In the seemingly 
aimless irrational struggles of the young student it is often the 
birth of a soul that is going on. Such a situation has a certain 
sacredness; to the university it brings a great opportunity and 
a heavy responsibility. It cannot be said that the resulting 
problem has been solved; in the academic life, as far as the 
moral interests of students are concerned, there is much that is 
unformed and inadequate. Still, the university supplies some 
influences that look to the creation of ethical maturity. The 
atmosphere of scientific thought incites the student to the high- 
est possible development of his own individuality, while at the 
same time his membership (n thve great tniversity body, with its 
power and prestig® aid its wnsty, ueens him to see his larger 
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self in the circle to which he belongs. Thus he learns the 
double lesson of self-assertion and self-subordination. In this 
process it is inevitable, also, that he come to some knowledge 
of himself—a point of fundamental importance for moral 
growth. He cannot avoid introspection and the comparison of 
himself with others. Worthy figures, among his fellow-stu- 
dents and his teachers, confront him day by day. His studies 
bring him into contact with great personalities of the present 
and of the past—he is allured to a wholesome hero-worship. 
The greatest personages of the world, ancient and modern, be- 
come for him models, intellectual and moral. One may, indeed, 
be depressed by the contemplation of great excellence, but more 
often one is excited and stimulated. There is a certain calm- 
ing influence in the presence of great persons: we are awed by 
them as by the great physical objects of nature, but we are also 
lifted into an atmosphere of repose, and placed at a point of 
view at which we may better understand both the littleness 
and the greatness of life. 

Knowledge of the work of our fellows has a definite ethical 
value. The intention of the university, as has already been ob- 
served, is to cover the whole field of human knowledge—noth- 
ing that pertains to intellectual life is alien to it—and he who 
imbibes its spirit will not turn his back on any field of thought. 
The intimate relation existing between all branches of know- 
ledge and the constant association among the various specialists 
tend naturally to enlarge the view, to broaden sympathy and to 
quicken insight. In the march of learning the philosopher 
moves shoulder to shoulder with the biologist, the historian and 
the economist with the mathematician, the student of art with 
the student of language—every one with every other. Each 
comes to know something of what the others are doing. Such 
knowledge furthers that accurate estimate of others which is 
one of the bases of our practical moral life. It promotes mod- 
esty and a respectful attitude toward men and life. Ignorance 
of the aims and the achievements of others is a fruitful source 
of imperfect moral judgment and feeling. 

It is true that universities, like the world at large, have often 
been slow to recognize merit and to accept new ideas. A cer- 
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tain conservatism in this regard is inevitable and not undesirable 
in great institutions and societies of learning—their decisions 
are more important for the progress of thought than are the 
approvals or disapprovals of individual scholars. The reserve 
that the French Institute, for example, has sometimes main- 
tained toward alleged discoveries is to a certain extent justifi- 
able. Such conservatism may be excessive and injurious, and 
universities are not without sin in this point. On the other 
hand, as far as the moral aspect of the question is concerned, 
there is something in the air of the university that is favorable 
to a just estimate of the character and work of its own men and 
of others. Breadth of knowledge, largeness of outlook, con- 
sciousness of one’s own limitations conspire to produce honesty 
and delicacy in one’s judgments of men. True learning forti- 
fies sympathy, and avoids the disintegrating effects of selfish in- 
difference. 

Whether or how far the university promotes virtue in pub- 
lic life is a question too large for discussion here. The 
“scholar in politics” has afforded amusement to a certain class 
of minds. The virtue of the scholar, the seeds of which are 
sown, as the dramatist Webster says,? in the wakeful study, is 
esteemed by these persons to be whimsical and inefficient. We 
need not go far abroad, however—we need not go beyond the 
rolls of this university—to find men who have shown them- 
selves capable of high efficiency in public affairs without dis- 
loyalty to the best principles of civic conduct. If the university 
standard of public virtue is not that of the governing classes of 
the world—if it means scrupulous truthfulness, honesty, jus- 
tice—it does not follow that it is bizarre and unpractical. A 
government by philosophers is not a new suggestion ; but it has 
never been tried. Now, not all university students, teachers 
and graduates are philosophers in Plato’s sense; yet the 
tendency of university life is to make honest cultivated gentle- 
men, and the experience of mankind must determine how far 
such men are to be entrusted with the direction of public affairs. 

CrawForD How.E Lt Toy. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


*In “The Devil’s law-case,” Act i. Sc. i. 
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TEN YEARS OF WAR AND THE HAGUE TREATY. 


THE failure of The Hague “convention for the peaceful ad- 
justment of international differences,” which is the official 
title, to prevent, or even delay by a single hour, the recent war 
between Russia and Japan seems to have surprised no one. 
From the beginning of the dispute between those powers this 
great treaty of arbitration and conciliation was absolutely 
ignored not only by the principals to the quarrel, but by all other 
governments as well. The initiative having been graciously 
yielded by President Roosevelt, the Czar has called another in- 
ternational conference at The Hague for the consideration of 
questions relating to war and peace. The real significance of 
the coming conference will not be known until its sessions are 
ended and its results are announced to the world. For the mo- 
ment, we may profitably contemplate: the existing situation in 
the light of the salient facts which recent experience has re- 
vealed. It is a good time to face the truth regarding war and 
the influence upon it of the arbitration and conciliation treaty 
already in existence. That this treaty proved of no value in 
averting the great war in the far East is the first fact to be 
faced. The second fact is that, judging the world by the past 
ten years, wars are by no means tending to disappear. 

Anxious as weare for the permanent reign of peace, let us not 
indulge too freely in the “illusions of hope.” It is not in the 
published proceedings of the Lake Mohonk conferences on in- 
ternational arbitration that one may discern events in their true 
perspective. Some of us have become peace agitators(the word 
is used in no uncomplimentary sense), and it is the business of 
agitators to interpret things as favorably as possible to their 
cause. It is not surprising to find in the platform of the Lake 
Mohonk conference of 1905 an expression of “gratification 
over the advance made in the cause of the pacific settlement of 
disputes between nations during the past year,” nor in the ad- 
dress of the general secretary of the American Peace Society 
the statement that “the year has been one of gratifying prog- 
ress for the cause in whose interests we gather here.” Doubt- 
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less there was some basis for these expressions, but it is impos- 
sible to forget that the same year was made memorable by bat- 
tles on a larger scale than ever before were fought in history. 
The echoes of the guns of Mukden could almost be heard at 
Lake Mohonk when those utterances were made. 

This reminder helps to bring us to the essential phase of the 
general situation. There were arbitrations and peaceful ad- 
justments of international differences, literally by the hundred, 
during the century before The Hague treaty was made. The 
vital question is not how many international disputes of greater 
or less importance are settled by peaceful methods; it is rather 
how many wars does the world continue to wage? For the 
great ultimate of civilization, in this particular movement, is 
the abolition of murderous collisions between nations. 

The most practical test of the tendencies of our own time is 
the amount of warfare in the world during the past ten years. 
It is staggering to contemplate. In 1894-1895, Japan and 
China fought ; in 1897, Turkey and Greece; in 1898, the United 
States and Spain; in 1899-1903, Great Britain and the two 
South African republics; in 1904-1905, Russia and Japan, in a 
conflict whose scale brought the decade of strife to a mighty cul- 
mination. In this decade there were drawn into war nations 
Christian and pagan, occidental and oriental, and as well both 
monarchies and republics, both democracies and absolutisms. 
As death is no respector of persons, so the scourge of war was 
no respector of forms of religion or government or of varieties 
of civilization. The world-wide sweep of the struggles of ten 
years has furnished an extraordinary demonstration that none 
are yet immune from this primeval contagion. Into what 
other ten years since Waterloo has more war been crowded? 
Arrange the decades as we may; you will find that since the 
close of the Napoleonic era there has been none in which the 
drumbeat has been oftener heard. Notwithstanding peace and 
arbitration movements, war is one of the chief facts of our 
time; and we know this not merely because the armaments of 
land and sea, maintained as a preparation for hostilities, were 
never so large and costly as now, but because the decade we 
have just lived has been one continual trumpeting. 
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Grand as The Hague treaty is in conception and useful as it 
is bound to be in practice, it was a sore disappointment in offer- 
ing no barrier to the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war. The 
Hon. Oscar S. Straus, former United States Minister to Tur- 
key and a member of the high tribunal of The Hague, asserted 
in his address at the last Lake Mohonk conference on interna- 
tional arbitration, that “The Hague tribunal . . . . stands behind 
the diplomacy of the world as an ever-widening wedge between 
a diplomatic ultimatum and the clash of arms. For the first 
time in the history of nations when diplomacy is at an end, we 
have a great system interposed between that ultimatum 
and the beginning of hostilities; that is an enormous 
gain.” The truth is that the “system interposed” by The 
Hague convention failed to work when its first oppor- 
tunity for preventing or delaying war was presented in the 
winter of 1903—1904. That failure merits careful attention 
inasmuch as study of the defects of the system, as shown by 
actual experience, may suggest desirable improvements in its 
make-up and mode of working. Nothing could be more pro- 
fitable than such a study, since the main desideratum is always 
to prevent a conflagration from starting. Once a great war 
between first-class powers has begun, it is useless to try to stop 
it until the arbitral voice of the cannon has definitely spoken. 

An excellent illustration of this was afforded after the re- 
cent war had broken out. The general secretary of the Amer- 
ican peace society has informed us that “the friends of arbitra- 
tion,” in Europe and America, “made repeated efforts to bring 
to an end the sanguinary conflict in the far East through the 
employment of the means provided by The Hague convention. 
They have so far failed in their efforts.”1 Soon after that 
statement was made came President Roosevelt’s friendly inter- 
position, which was crowned with success in the peace treaty of 
Portsmouth, but the President, before acting, deliberately 
waited until after such decisive battles as Mukden and the Sea 
of Japan, and then he made no direct appeal to the sanction of 
The Hague convention.” 


* Address by Mr. Trueblood at Lake Mohonk, May 31, 1905. 
? See President Roosevelt’s invitation to Czar and Mikado. 
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Recent experience has proved conspicuously that Mr. Straus 
was not quite accurate in the remarks quoted from his address. 
Even The Hague treaty interposes no system of conciliation 
between a diplomatic rupture and the beginning of hostilities. 
Japan struck at Russia both at Chemulpo and at Port Arthur, 
without a declaration of war, and with scarcely a perceptible 
interval between the recall of her minister at St. Petersburg and 
the signal to Admiral Togo to spring at the foe. And this 
action was sustained by international lawyers, publicists and 
diplomats as not in violation of the law of nations. The de- 
fence of such a practice—that a formal declaration of war in 
these days of electric communication throughout the world has 
become unnecessary either for belligerents or neutrals—is 
feeble, especially in its moral aspects. International law at this 
point has certainly degenerated. And it is perfectly clear that 
legitimatizing the practice of beginning war immediately after a 
diplomatic rupture, is alone sufficient to render futile the entire 
system of conciliation created by The Hague convention. The 
system, in the recent case of Japan and Russia, not only failed to 
work; it had no chance to work. And it will be shown that it 
never will work without certain changes in The Hague conven- 
tion designed to insure a hiatus of definite duration between a 
diplomatic rupture and the resort to arms. 

The articles of The Hague treaty that invited action by neu- 
tral powers for purposes of mediation or conciliation, in the 
weeks prior to the outbreak of the Russo-Japanese war, were 
particularly these : 

Art. 2. In case of serious disagreement or conflict, before an appeal 
to arms, the signatory powers agree to have resource, as far as circum- 
stances will allow, to the good offices or mediation of one or more friendly 
powers. 

Art. 3. Independently of this resource, the signatory powers consider it 
useful that one or more powers, strangers to the dispute, should, on their 
own initiative, and as far as circumstances may allow, offer their good 
offices or mediation to the states at variance. 


Art. 8. The signatory powers are agreed in recommending the applica- 
tion, when circumstances allow, of special mediation in the following 
form :— 

In case of a serious difference endangering the peace, the states at vari- 
ance shall each choose a power, to whom they intrust the mission of entering 
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into direct communication with the power chosen on the other side, with 
the object of preventing the rupture of pacific relations. 

During the period of this mandate, the term of which, unless otherwise 
stipulated, cannot exceed thirty days, the states in conflict shall cease from 
all direct communication on the subject of the dispute, which is regarded 
as having been referred exclusively to the mediating powers, who shall 
use their best efforts to settle the controversy. 

In case of a definite rupture of pacific relations, these powers remain 
charged with the joint duty of taking advantage of every opportunity to 
restore peace. 

Article 2 is excellent, as a pious and academic promise to be 
good, but its efficacy as a barrier to war may be fixed at zero. 
It can become vitalized only by leading to some method of con- 
ciliation that will actually do work. Article 3, it is apparent, 
merely approaches the subject from the opposite direction and is 
equally futile because it gets no farther ahead. Both these 
articles were dead letters in the disagreement between Russia 
and Japan, and with good reason. Neither of these powers 
wanted mediation, and that fact alone killed article 2. And as 
for article 3, no other power would offer its good offices as a 
mediator, knowing that its good offices were not desired. Be- 
sides, how was it possible for a neutral power of influence, that 
might have been willing even to bear the diplomatic mortifica- 
tion of a snub for the sake of peace, to know just when to offer 
its good offices? So long as diplomatic discussion between 
the powers at variance continued, so long as their diplomatic 
notes passed back and forth, could another power assume that 
the contestants were necessarily in need of outside help to com- 
pose their differences? The natural point for an offer of good 
offices, under article 3, would be when diplomacy had: appar- 
ently exhausted itself. In the case of Japan and Russia, that 
moment was not apparent to the world until the Japanese min- 
ister had been recalled from St. Petersburg. But—following 
the case of a neutral power ready to dare a rebuff for the sake 
of peace—even that opportunity was destroyed by Japan’s in- 
stantaneous resort to war without sending an ultimatum or mak- 
ing any formal declaration of her hostile purpose. The pre- 
cedent Japan has made in this respect has evidently struck a 
heavy blow to the working efficiency of article 3, in so far as it 
was designed to prevent war from breaking out. 
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The greater complexity of article 8 and its peculiar method 
of conciliation must already have impressed the reader. The 
failure of this article to make itself felt in the ante-bellum 
period of the recent war was no less complete than that of the 
other articles referred to. It might as well have been employed 
to prevent the Chicago fire as to prevent the far eastern conflict. 
Yet this is the article which seems to afford the most hope for a 
practical advance toward making wars less frequent in the im- 
mediate future. Obviously, it was ignored by the governments 
at Tokio and St. Petersburg because they were not in the least 
bound by its terms. The general method suggested for delay- 
ing a military collision, which may appear imminent, is excel- 
lent; but the recent experience demonstrated that it will never 
come into use by great powers on the verge of war, so long as 
its application is merely “recommended,” “when circumstances 
allow,” to governments at variance. But if this method of 
conciliation could be made a solemn obligation, resting upon 
every signatory of The Hague treaty, the good it would do 
might be beyond one’s power to estimate. With a hiatus of 
even thirty days between a diplomatic rupture and a resort to 
arms, imposed by treaty upon possible or probable belligerents, 
during which period seconds should seek a basis for a friendly 
understanding, we could be indifferent whether or not the prac- 
tice of sending formal ultimatums and making formal declara- 
tions of war disappeared from the customs of nations. 

It is to the credit of Dr. Frederick W. Holls, one of the 
American delegates to The Hague conference of 1899, that 
article 8 was made a part of The Hague convention. Dr. Holls, 
in his authoritative work on “The Peace Conference at The 
Hague,” (pp. 188-203) has given an interesting account of the 
history of the article, whose germinal idea, he says, had been 
before the public for years and had originated no one knows 
where. That the article made a strong impression upon the 
members of the conference is clear from the fact that they 
adopted it by a unanimous vote. The method of calling in sec- 
onds at a critical point in a controversy is drawn from the 
duelling code, but as here applied the seconds are presumed not 
to foment the quarrel but to do all in their power to end it 
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peaceably. The great advantage of the article comes, of course, 
from the thirty days’ clause, which provides for a period of re- 
flection among the peoples of the antagonistic nations and 
affords also a last chance for the friends of peace to make an 
earnest effort to prevent hostilities. Dr. Holls, on this point, 
writes in his book: 


“On behalf of the military experts of several of the great powers it was 
stated that the article has one feature which would prove an agency for 
peace perhaps more effective than any other, and which was least objection- 
able of all, from the military and naval point of view. This is the interval 
of thirty days, which is provided for in the absence of a different stipula- 
tion, and which affords sufficient time to bring home directly to the peoples 
concerned the stupendous consequences of the impending conflict while it 
is yet time to retire with honor.” 


The great desirability of having article 8 made mandatory 
upon the signatories to the treaty cannot be successfully contro- 
verted. As the treaty stands, the article merely offers a sug- 
gestion. That it should be made an obligation of the most 
solemn character upon all powers within the pale of interna- 
tional law was evidently the conviction of M. de Nelidoff, the 
eminent Russian diplomatist, recently Russian embassador at 
Paris. Dr. Holls quotes M. de Nelidoff, in developing the 
idea, as having once said with great impressiveness : 


“What should be done is to insist that before beginning hostilities, the 
contending parties should intrust the settlement of the affair to representa- 
tives in whom they can have absolute confidence; who will act according to 
instructions and who will each defend the honor of his principal as he 
would his own. Everything should then be left to these seconds. . . . If 
in the end the seconds decide that there was nothing to do but to have them 
‘fight it out,’ they would do so. But if they resorted to arms without having 
had recourse to these preventive measures, and a catastrophe resulted, the 
winner should be treated, not as a duellist, but as an assassin. This should 
also be the rule in the case of an international war.” 


The only way to “insist” upon nations adopting the pro- 
cedure of article 8, before setting their armies and navies in 
motion, is to make it mandatory. The amendments necessary 
to execute this purpose are especially a task for international 
lawyers and those expert in the phraseology of treaties, but the 
necessary stiffening of the article would be effected if the first 
paragraph were made to read like this: 
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Art. 8. The signatory powers shall accept special media- 
tion in the following form: 

In case of a serious difference endangering peace, before a 
resort to arms, the states at variance shall choose, etc. 

Such an article in a treaty signed by all the governments 
within the pale of international law, would have a decided in- 
fluence for peace. The nation that ignored it and precipitated 
war, whether in a passion or with cool deliberation, would have 
had its moral position undermined in the court of the world’s 
opinion. How solicitous in our time are belligerents, or intend- 
ing belligerents, to win the sympathy of neutral nations has 
been shown with fresh emphasis in the immediate past. It was 
highly important to Japan to have the moral support of the peo- 
ple of America, and there was nothing more interesting in 
Count Witte’s conduct, while engaged in the Portsmouth peace 
negotiations, than his skillful courting of American public 
opinion in support of his diplomatic attitude toward the 
Japanese peace terms. World sentiment is a growing power; 
attempts to cajole, mislead or deceive it are tributes to its 
enormous influence. Japan even stationed unofficial em- 
bassadors in England and America during the late war to de- 
vote themselves particularly, among other things, to the study 
of popular sentiment and to educating it in harmony with 
Japanese interests. With article 8 made mandatory, could the 
powers on the verge of war safely defy the moral sentiment of 
mankind by ignoring it? It may be said that as this article was 
ignored, as it now stands, without exciting the slightest ani- 
madversion, the ignoring of the amended articlemight beequally 
successful. It is to be considered, however, that no one before 
could have regarded article 8 as a serious obstacle to war; the 
world understood that no power had covenanted most solemnly 
to follow this very definite procedure. The procedure had 
merely been “recommended” to the distinguished consideration 
of quarreling governments. But say “shall” to them, in this 
connection, and have the word sustained by that moral influence 
with which mankind even in its most barbarous stages has 
always sanctioned solemn treaty obligations—could powers 
in controversy then defy this article with impunity? Cer- 
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tainly not, if we can trust at all to the development of ethical 
sensitiveness in international relations as the outcome of the 
modern interplay of national consciences. 

Article 8 in the “shall” form would not insure us against 
wars. By no means. At the end of the thirty days, the foes 
could strike their blows to their hearts’ content, in strict con- 
formity with the code. Even then there would be a gain for 
civilization, if nothing more were accomplished than the 
nullifying of the present practice of suddenly precipitating hos- 
tilities without a formal declaration. It is of interest, however, 
to observe the effect which the article, as amended, would prob- 
ably have had upon the outbreak of some of the wars in the 
past generation, had it been in force during that period. 

The Franco-Prussian war of 1870 could not have been de- 
clared when it was, by France, had this article 8, amended, 
confronted the governments of Paris and Berlin. To be sure, 
Bismarck desired war with France. He felt “convinced that 
the gulf” between north and south Germany “could not be 
more effectually bridged over than by a joint national war 
against the neighbor who had been aggressive for centuries.’”* 
A statesman with such a purpose might sooner or later have 
brought on war in spite of all obstacles. But he could not have 
brought it on, as he did, by his garbling of the Ems telegram 
and the deliberate inflaming of the French people by faked press 
dispatches concerning the personal relations between the King 
of Prussia and the French embassador, Benedetti. Bismarck’s 
calculating purpose in garbling the Ems telegram was to incite 
the French to declare war. It (the garbled version) “will have 
the effect of a red rag upon the Gallic bull. . . . It is important 
that we should be the ones attacked, and this Gallic overween- 
ing and touchiness will make us, if we announce in the face of 
Europe, so far as we can without the speaking tube of the 
Reichstag, that we fearlessly meet the public threats of 
France.” * How well he succeeded in his design, the French 
people know to their bitter cost. The Ems dispatch, garbled, 





* Bismarck’s Autobiography, vol, 2, page 99. 
* Ibid, vol. II, page ror. 
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was published early July 14, 1870. At midnight the French 
government decided to make war; on the 15th, war was de- 
clared and the French army mobilized. The French govern- 
ment and Corps Legislatif had acted in a moment of incredible 
passion and folly and had gone into hostilities with so little 
soberness and for an object so little worthy of the life of a single 
guardsman that a period of reflection prior to the resort to arms 
could scarcely have failed to demonstrate to them the fatuity of 
their course.°® 

A period of thirty days injected into the situation at that criti- 
cal point, to be used in accordance with the procedure of article 
8 of The Hague treaty, would have allowed time for the truth 
to become known and for reason to assert itself. Indeed, Bis- 
marck would not have used the tricky expedient that he did, had 
he confronted such a system of postponement of hostilities as 
we are now contemplating. And the probability is that, if war 
had finally come between France and Prussia, it would not have 
been fought on such a wretched pretext as the Hohenzollern 
candidature for the crown of Spain. 

Scarcely less impressive as an illustration of the possible 
effect of article 8 of The Hague treaty, as amended, is the 
story of the rupture between Russia and Japan. The St. 
Petersburg correspondent of the London Times last summer re- 
ported at a considerable length the account given by the Slovo, 
a well-known St. Petersburg paper, of the final diplomatic 
rupture between the two governments. It will be recalled that 
in the last hours of the negotiations, in January-February, 
1904, the vital issue was narrowed down to the question whether 
Russia would abandon her demand for a buffer territory be- 
tween Manchuria and Korea. The world remembers that a 
certain belated dispatch was sent from St. Petersburg to Tokio, 
by way of Viceroy Alexieff, containing the last Russian reply, 
and that before this dispatch finally reached Tokio the Japanese 
minister had been recalled from St. Petersburg and the die had 
been cast for war. Now, in that dispatch the Czar abandoned 
his demand for a buffer between Manchuria and Korea. How 





* Fyffe’s History of Modern Europe, popular edition, pages 979-985. 
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Japan happened to recall her minister, without having received 
the dispatch in question, is thus explained in the St. Petersburg 
correspondence of the Times: 

“The Slovo goes further, and shows why Japanese patience, after en- 
during repeated vexatious delays during six months of negotiations, sud- 
denly failed at the moment when an agreement seemed assured. Here is 
the explanation, which is illustrative of Russian bureaucratic methods. It 
will be remembered that the terms of Russia’s final reply were drafted at 
a meeting held on January 28, under the Grand Duke Alexis, at which 
Count Lamsdorff, General Sakharoff and Admirals Avellen and Abasa 
were present. All, with the exception of Admiral Abasa, agreed to waive 
Russia’s demand for a buffer state. Admiral Abasa presented a minority 
report, which, together with the draft approved by his colleagues, was 
submitted to the Emperor four days later. Meanwhile Count Lamsdorff, 
not knowing whether the Emperor would approve the opinion of Admiral 
Abasa or that of the majority, declined to give Mr. Kurino any informa- 
tion. On the other hand, Admiral Abasa entered into communication 
with Mr. Kurino, and, before the Emperor could decide, gave the Japan- 
ese minister his own version of the reply, and Mr. Kurino promptly com- 
municated it to Tokio. Admiral Abasa’s position as manager of affairs 
on the committee of the far East, and as a person enjoying great influence 
at court, satisfied the Japanese that he rightly interpreted the views of his 
government, and that Russia’s reply was a refusal. Nevertheless, the 
Japanese waited two or three days more before breaking off negotiations.” 


It was, then, according to this account, the false impression 
given to Minister Kurino by Admiral Abasa of the Czar’s de- 
cision concerning the buffer state that convinced the Japanese 
government of the uselessness of further negotiations, and 
impelled it to strike without awaiting the official Russian reply 
at Tokio. It was a critical moment. Special mediation at 
that point by friendly neutral governments, with the compulsory 
thirty days’ period of delay, might have deferred the Russo- 
Japanese war, if it had not rendered it impossible. 

If article 8 cannot be made mandatory, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how immediate progress can be made, on practical lines, 
toward the lessening of the chances of war, through the system 
created by The Hague treaty. Compulsory arbitration, except 
within a restricted range, is too remote to be seriously consid- 
ered at present by practical statesmen. Not one of them is 
ready to tolerate the idea with reference to issues that affect 
“national honor,” “national integrity” or “vital’’ national inter- 
ests. ‘No nation represented at The Hague in the past, or 
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likely to be represented there in the future, will ever adopt uni- 
versal obligatory arbitration on all questions.” Such is the 
matured opinion of the chairman of the American delegation 
to The Hague conference of 1899,*° than whom no one strikes a 
truer balance in these matters between facts and _ ideals. 
Equally futile is it now to urge upon the great powers the gen- 
eral acceptance of the principle that distinguishes the new treaty 
of separation between Norway and Sweden, to the effect that 
when a question arises as to whether a certain dispute comes 
within the jurisdiction of The Hague tribunal, as defined in the 
limited arbitration treaties, that question shall itself be sub- 
mitted to The Hague tribunal for final decision. The United 
States government, probably, could not accept such a principle, 
in practice, without tearing out the present constitutional basis 
of our relations with foreign nations. 

Compulsory arbitration being unattainable, except possibly 
in a certain class of questions which by facile agreement do not 
affect “vital interests’ or the national honor of the contracting 
states,” the strengthening of article 8 of The Hague convention 
by the approaching international congress becomes the next 
practical step in the development of the peace idea, and in sup- 
port of it the friends of the peace and arbitration movements 
might well concentrate their labors and influence. This much 
may be achieved because it is practical; and it is worth achiev- 
ing because it marks a distinct, tangible advance toward the goal 
whither civilization is ever struggling. 

Not even the limitation of armaments by international agree- 
ment would be so uncompromising an advance toward peace. 
In support of limitation there are strong arguments, especially 
those of a financial nature which impress upon us the burden of 
modern taxation for military purposes—a burden that becomes 
heavier decade by decade, owing to the competition in arma- 








*Dr. Andrew D. White’s letter to the Lake Mohonk international arbi- 
tration conference, dated May 24, 1905. 

"See original Russian proposal for compulsory international arbitration 
of a certain class of disputes, and comments thereon, in Holls’s “The Peace 
Conference at the Hague,” pages 227-231; also Dr. A. D. White’s letter to 
Lake Mohonk Conference, referred to above. 
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ments between the great powers and to the rapid progress of 
mechanical invention and the chemistry of explosives. 

Nor ought we to ignore a certain excitation to war, akin to 
hypnotic suggestion, which the endless rivalry in armaments 
causes in the popular mind. Yet the limitation of armaments 
would not bring an end to wars. If all nations were as inade- 
quately prepared for hostilities as were the North and South 
in 1861, and were kept in that condition by treaty agreements, 
wars would continue to be waged whenever national pride, 
national interests, national passion, became uncontrolable. 
The limitation of armaments would not strike at the heart of 
the problem, which is nothing elsethan the firmestablishment of 
peace as the inviolate relation between the nations of the earth. 
The mere limitation of armaments on a proportionate basis, 
therefore, is not to be compared in efficacy, as a measure of 
peace, with the mandatory interposition of a buffer period be- 
tween the stage of ultimatums and the stage of hostilities. 

While it is futile to attempt the immediate establishment of an 
ideal, public opinion will not outrun practical possibilities if it 
demands from the next peace conference at The Hague some- 
thing besides discussions of and agreements upon questions 
which are merely the by-product of war itself. Nothing 
would be done by that congress to lessen wars in the future if 
it should be content to consider only such questions as 
the rights of neutrals, the exemption from capture at sea of pri- 
vate property not contraband of war, the rules concerning the 
treatment and care of the wounded in battles, the use of wireless 
telegraphy, the privileges of belligerent ships at neutral ports, 
the use of marine mines inthe defence of blockaded harbors and 
the precise nature and application of the doctrine of contra- 
band—all of them questions of much importance in interna- 
tional law yet, with scarcely an exception, pertaining to the 
proper conduct of the wars that break out. Nor would the 
world make much progress toward the abolition of war, by the 
establishment of compulsory arbitration within the narrow 
limits to which compulsory arbitration has thus far been con- 
signed. We should note the distinction that while compulsory 
arbitration, within the limitations and qualifications always in- 
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sisted upon, would diminish the possible pretexts for war, avail- 
able to the hands of belligerent-minded statesmen, still pretexts 
would never be lacking to statesmen, who were not indifferent 
to the possible advantages of the war policy. 

In the last resort, public sentiment must ever be responsible 
for the peace of mankind. No amount of elaborate machinery 
can shift the final responsibility otherwhere. If, at critical 
points, provision can be made for the possible cooling of the 
war spirit, if the moral sense of the world can impose upon the 
disputants a substantial pause for reflection and the critical ex- 
amination of facts and tendencies, before they take the dread 
leap into the “alembic of hell” the responsible public opinion 
may perhaps be pierced through and through by the conscience 
of humanity and transformed into an overwhelming force for 
peace. It is such a pause—and surely it could never be for ill— 
that can now be imposed upon the whole family of nations by 
making article 8 of The Hague convention say the imperious 
“Thou shalt,” instead of the impotent “We recommend to thee.” 


Wa po L. Coox. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 





THE RETAIL METHOD IN REFORM. 


There are many ways of being a reformer, but, in this at- 
tempted defense of the retail method, it will be convenient 
roughly to divide all the ways into “wholesale” and “retail,” 
and to describe, at the very outset, four kinds of reformers 
who practice one or the other of these two methods of re- 
form. 

1. There are those who bury themselves in particulars. 
Given a certain spiritual fervor and capacity for self-sacrifice, 
these make up a majority of the noble army of saints and mar- 
tyrs; given a certain defect of social imagination, they consti- 
tute the rank and file of those who, in our day, are described 
vaguely as trying “to do good.” 

The sins of this class are obvious enough. They will care 
tenderly for the fever-stricken without seeking to remove 
the cause of the fever. They will raise funds to assist in 
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keeping immigrants in large cities that do not need their 
labor; they will supplement wages by charitable relief and 
wonder why workers are not better paid; they will connive 
at placing young children at work long before they have 
developed either the physical or the mental capacity to suc- 
ceed in industry; they will support the drunken and dis- 
eased father of a rapidly increasing family in idleness because 
they “cannot let his children suffer.” But it is unneces- 
sary to enlarge upon defects that have made this particular 
class of retailers the easy mark not only of the economist but 
of the charity organizationist and of the social agitator; 
they have had to hear the truth about themselves from all 
three, and are driven, at last, into a fairly apologetic attitude. 

2. Then there are those whose temperament sends them 
to the other extreme, who are buried in generalizations. 
Given a certain degree of spiritual or imaginative fervor, 
these make up a majority of the world’s poets and prophets; 
given a certain vagueness and inability to deal with the con- 
crete, they constitute the rank and file of our reformers 
with a hobby.’ Agreed in little else, they usually may be 
identified by their fine contempt for the retail method. Mem- 
bers of one of the State Women Suffrage Associations 
illustrated this condition of mind neatly when they replied to 
a request for some particular service made by a Consumer’s 
League that they must decline to codperate because, if 
women only had the suffrage, there would be no need for 
Consumers’ Leagues. 

3. Again, there are those who, while constitutionally in- 
clined to the general, are led by the depth of their inter- 
est to overcome a certain repugnance toward the concrete. 
There are few finer tests of sincerity than this, that a man 
deliberately turns his life athwart its natural bent to deepen 
the reality of his conviction; and these reformers of large vis- 
ion content to toil at relatively small tasks are indeed the very 


salt of the earth. 





*Recent eruptions in the literature of social reform would seem to 
prove that “yellow” statisticians belong to this group. 
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4. But the order of march for most minds is from the par- 
ticular to the general. Beginning with just the obvious 
human interest in A and B, and the impulse to help these 
two unfortunates out of their troubles with such means as 
lie readily at hand, the inadequacy of these means should 
become apparent, and, where it does, the larger issues in- 
volved press themselves one by one upon our attention. 

This is the natural order for most of us, but the natural 
order goes a step further. Pushed upward by our inter- 
est in some retail task toward a wholesale remedy for evils of 
the same class, we are pulled back, our remedy once secured, 
into the particular again, to complete the work there begun. 
The healthy and well-rounded reform movement usually 
begins in the retail method and returns to it again, forming 
in the two curves of its upward push and downward pull a 
complete circle. 

This double movement bears so important a part in the 
justification of the retail method that it may be worth while 
to turn aside and illustrate it in some detail by two reforms, 
by the Anti-Slavery and by the Child Labor movement—the 
one having its rise in America more than a hundred years ago, 
the other a very recent development on this side of the water. 
And it is necessary, in the limits of this paper, to consider no 
more than the conscious effort of individuals, ignoring those 
economic forces that, in their titanic play, have thrown 
their weight now for and now against slavery, now for and 
now against the exploitation of childhood. 

To one who had been accustomed to think of anti-slavery 
sentiment in the North as manufactured by the Boston 
Anti-Slavery Society and by “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” an 
elderly friend gave a new view not long ago, when she told 
of the pride and deep interest with which, as a child, she shared 
the secret that there were runaway slaves in the barn, and 
was permitted to see the frightened creatures. The risk taken 
by her brother, who drove them after dark to Benjamin 
Lundy’s, the next station on the Underground Railroad, and 
their own pitiful plight, appealed to everything that was loyal 
and compassionate in her nature; and the experience, repeated 
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many times in those years long before the Civil War, must 
account very largely for her own lifelong interest and the in- 
terest of her descendants in the negro race. 

Professor Siebert, the most trustworthy historian of the Un- 
derground Railroad,’ traces to this particular retail method the 
widest social and political consequences. He claims, and 
makes good his case, that, from small and tentative begin- 
nings this method of rescue grew to a large secret system 
by which thousands of slaves yearly were passed on to free- 
dom, and, both in their passage and pursuit, created a senti- 
ment that finally destroyed slavery. Men may have said, 
and probably did say that such rescuing was futile, that it 
was saving the South from a slave-insurrection by with- 
drawing the most desperate and enterprising element; and 
that at best those rescued were only a few compared with 
the many that remained. But Siebert shows a very direct 
connection between the rescues and the Fugitive Slave Law 
of 1850, and between that law and the Civil War. One 
biographer of Lincoln declares that, during the days imme- 
diately preceding the Emancipation Proclamation, the auc- 
tion block and whip-lash of the old New Orleans slave mar- 
ket, which he had visited as a lad, were ever before the great 
President’s eyes. 

But neither the Emancipation Proclamation nor the Fif- 
teenth Amendment could make of the negro a free man; his 
initiation into freedom has been a slow retail process—still 
far from completed—in the working out of which many de- 
voted people have borne a part, though none, in these later 
years, so wise and statesman-like a part as Mr. Booker 
Washington. “Up from Slavery” is a study in the retail 
method. 

The writer of this paper has had a minor share in the 
Child Labor campaign so recently closed in Pennsylvania. 
Prohibition has been extended from factory work to many 
other occupations; the age limit has been raised from thir- 
teen to fourteen; the old premium upon false swearing 





*“The Underground Railroad,” by Wilbur H. Siebert. 
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which accepted the parent’s statement of age as final has 
been replaced by careful evidence requirements; and night 
work is regulated under the age of sixteen for the first time, 
though with certain important and disgraceful exceptions 
forced into the law by the politically powerful glass industry. 

The campaign was an instructive one. For seven months 
before the new bill was drafted, schedules of individual work- 
ing children had been gathered in from those who knew 
them in clubs, classes, homes and reformatories. At one stage 
the movement was nearly wrecked by a group of reformers 
who tried to foist upon it a separate reform, though an impor- 
tant one—the movement for a shorter working day. Enthusi- 
asm for raising the age one year was easily aroused; it was 
warmly advocated by those who opposed all effective enforce- 
ment features. They were prepared to say, in effect, make the 
age anything you please, provided you do not worry us with 
these tiresome details about birth and baptismal certificates, 
about evidence of the school attendance and all the rest. 

The bill became a law, but let no one imagine that child 
labor reforms have been secured in Pennsylvania; they have 
been made possible, but their securing must be by a tedious 
retail process upon which the friends of the law have just 
entered. The movement drew its best life from an in- 
terest in individual children, and it returns to them again, 
watching and safeguarding their interests, explaining the 
law and its enforcement to their employers, teachers, and 
parents, codperating with the factory inspectors and with 
the school authorities who now issue employment certifi- 
cates, seeking out any individual cases of undue hardship 
caused by the sudden change and making it possible for the 
children to remain in school without causing suffering in the 
family, enlisting a larger corps of friends and intelligent sup- 
porters for the schools to which the children are sent back, 
informing the public about the iniquity of night work—all 
of these retail tasks are opening up before a committee some 
of whose members were innocent enough to suppose that 
their task was one of a few months at most. 

[s it not possible to trace through these two movements 
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the method of development in a vital process? First, you 
begin to care for a small group of burden-bearers, and then, 
before you know it, you have acquired definite convictions 
as to the means of their emancipation and are committed to 
a program. Your generalization grows upon you, you 
begin to see its larger bearings and ally yourself with others 
who are like-minded. You secure a new law or a new inter- 
pretation of an old one; you make some impression upon 
public opinion; and then, if you are in earnest, you do not 
stop there, you are pushed onward by the force of your con- 
victions back into the retail method again, to see that your 
generalization does its full work, that it is effectively and 
completely applied. Your experience has swept you around 
in a circle, but your return is a return with a difference; 
your minor key of doubt and restless searching is changed 
to the major of assured conviction, and to the working out of 
that conviction quietly and persistently. It is possible, of 
course, to join the ranks of reform at any station along the 
road, but the man who has taken the whole journey, be it on 
a great mission or a small one, has had a genuine experience; 
he has allied himself with a world process, has brought forth 
“new good, new beauty, from the old.” 

But why insist upon what is, perhaps, an undisputed 
thing? Why not dwell upon the other and equally ob- 
vious truth that there are still a great many people in this 
world who are so buried in pottering details that they need 
to be driven out of them by some sort of intellectual ex- 
plosive? The writer is content to leave that task to the 
many who are now publishing books, articles and broad- 
sides about social questions, for we find twenty of them who 
are ready to tell us what to do about everything for one who 
can tell us clearly what to do about anything. And there 
are several good reasons for believing that America’s great 
need to-day is a new respect for small tasks and small begin- 
nings. We are wasteful consumers and bad administrators, 
and if ever a nation needed to be put to school to retail proc- 
esses, it is ours. 

Our two greatest failures are not unaccounted for. The 
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century behind us has been one of vast improvement in the 
processes of production—even the campaign orator cannot 
exaggerate the facts—but economists are beginning to 
point out that this ratio of improvement in production can- 
not continue, that our people must begin to perfect the proc- 
esses of consumption in which they have been so notor- 
iously wasteful and inept. Production, infinitely divided in 
process, has become more and more wholesale; consump- 
tion, not thus divisible, is in the nature of things a retail proc- 
ess. 

Then, the century behind us has been a century of law 
making. We have been too busy building up, in our new 
communities, a system of legal enactments to develop an 
equally elaborate system of enforcement. On the side of 
administration, especially in our larger centers of popula- 
tion, we are confessedly weak. But the enactment of law 
is a wholesale process, its enforcement is a retail process; 
and into this particular retail process—the process of ad- 
ministration, we shall need to throw all the strength and vir- 
tue there is in us for many years to come. 

As one practical suggestion, growing out of these consid- 
erations, the time has arrived more deliberately and sys- 
tematically than ever before to put our young people to 
school at such retail methods of social service as shall lead 
to fruitful generalizations later on and so back to their retail 
working out. The process must be got into their muscles early ; 
it must include a thorough drill in doing small things well, 
for our present generation is drunk with big figures, and 
their instructors must understand the relation of small things 
to large, must believe, moreover, that good volunteer service 
is a most important part of good government in a democracy. 

During this last decade more especially, our national 
habit of thought has exalted the expert and the professional 
at the expense of the volunteer. By those who hold the ex- 
treme of this view, it is assumed that only officials should be 
permitted to be charitable. The idea is essentially undemo- 
cratic and false, and there are some signs of a healthy reac- 
tion. The new School for Social Workers in Boston had an 
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enrollment last year in which two-thirds of the regular stu- 
dents were volunteers. Mrs. Herbert Parsons is pleading 
for a more intelligent use of young women of leisure as vol- 
unteer workers in our educational system and in children’s 
institutions.* An English visitor has just pointed out* the 
great advantages in the use of volunteer probation officers, and 
it would seem, if Miss Bartlett is reporting the Indianapolis 
experience accurately, that a juvenile court having not only 113 
men (lawyers, doctors, ministers, men of business) as its 
volunteer probation officers, but a judge and chief probation 
officer capable of guiding and interpreting their work, was 
indeed building for the future. Plans for the further develop- 
ment of child-saving in Indianapolis will knit themselves into 
the community life and be modified by that life in a wholesome 
way that no expert handling of things in remote corners 
could ever accomplish. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to see the beginnings of 
successful municipal reform movements in several cities, but 
their success has been their ending wherever the ground has 
not been well prepared beforehand by the careful organiza- 
tion of smaller social tasks. When Seth Low was elected 
Mayor of New York, he selected for his private secretary a 
man who had lived for many years in a settlement on the 
East Side; he selected for his Commissioner of Public Char- 
ities one who had served his apprenticeship in a voluntary 
organization interested in visiting public institutions; he 
selected for the new Tenement House Department two men 
who had served long and faithfully, the one as a volunteer 
the other as a paid worker in the Charity Organization So- 
ciety; and he selected for important posts in other depart- 
ments men who, like these, had “run with the footmen” 
without becoming weary, and so were prepared to “contend 
with horses.” It is true that Tammany returned to power 
in two years’ time, and that some of the good work accom- 





*“A Plan for Girls with Nothing to Do.” Elsie Clews Parsons, in 


Charities for March 4, 1905. 
*“The Value of Volunteers in Probation Work.” Lucy C. Bartlett, in 


Charities, July 29, 1905. 
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plished by these officials was undone, but Tammany is a re- 
buked and chastened Tammany, at present, and a new use 
has been discovered for our voluntary organizations. They 
furnish in our boss-ridden cities some continuity of policy 
and effort, and establish a very useful sort of endless chain 
when to them return the efficient officials turned out by un- 
grateful municipalities. In office or out these men are, in 
this way, given an opportunity to use the experience they 
have gained for the public good. The retail method of these 
social service agencies that try to provide good leadership for 
volunteers must seem to such officials, in its slow unfolding, 
the only way of establishing a broader basis for administrative 
efficiency. 

“Stick to the individual case,” said a wise charity organi- 
zation leader to one about to assume leadership. ‘Let 
nothing drive you away from it, for, rightly handled, 
there’s the whole of social reform in it.” The whole of social 
reform is in the retail method, when we follow faithfully 
wherever its careful working out may lead. 

Mary E, RICHMOND. 


’ 


PHILADELPHIA. 





SUICIDE: SOME OF ITS CAUSES AND PRE- 
VENTIVES. 


“It brought me to the verge of desperation, and well nigh 
made me put an end to my life. Art! Art alone deterred me. 
Ah! how could I quit the world before bringing forth all that 
I felt that it was my vocation to produce!” These grand words 
of Beethoven’s, when recalling the agony he endured on finding 
that the harmonies amid which he had lived a charmed life 
were gradually becoming to him mere memories show how a 
suicidal tendency can be arrested by the saving power of an 
ideal of duty. 

The increase of suicide is one of the most urgent problems 
of the day, among us English as well as elsewhere. Is it be- 
cause we are losing the ideal of duty from want of religious 
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faith, from the struggle for existence, from self-indulgence, or 
from too great pressure of brain-power? 

In all ages suicide has been a possible factor to be dealt with 
by many who have greatly suffered either physically or men- 
tally. In pre-Christian times it did not need great agony to 
tempt a man to put an end to his life. It seemed a natural 
finality, though perhaps not the highest form of heroism. His 
friends, trying to dissuade Cato from killing himself, showed 
their belief that he displayed weakness of soul in preferring 
death to hardship. The conduct of Regulus would have been 
considered far nobler, as he preferred all the horrors of cap- 
tivity among the Carthaginians to undergoing a voluntary 
death. Cicero compares a man and his life to a sentinel placed 
in his station, which he ought not to leave till relieved by his 
commander who placed him there—a simile that has been used 
in more modern days by Sir Philip Sydney? and Massinger.? 


Virgil places in hell those— 


“Who prodigally threw their souls away; 

Fools, who repining at their wretched state 

And loathing anxious life, suborned their fate. 
With late repentance now they would retrieve 

The bodies they forsook, and wish to live; 
Their pains and poverty desire to bear 

To view the light of heaven and breathe the vital air. 
But Fate forbids; the Stygian floods oppose 

And with nine circling streams, the captive souls enclose.” 


Dante, following his most constant tutor, places suicides in 
the seventh circle, and speaks of the eternal divorce of soul 


for what a man 
Takes from himself, it is not just he have.” 


In the early Christian Church suicide was permitted to wom- 
en to preserve chastity, but St. Augustine differed on this point 





* “Arcadia.” 
*“Virgin Martyr.” 
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from St. Jerome and St. Chrysostom, as he held a woman may 
be still chaste in spite of forced pollution, “Were it right to 
commit suicide in order to escape danger of future guilt,” he 
says, “it were best for the Christian to kill himself immediately 
after baptism—but to maintain such a doctrine were sheer 
madness.” Deliberate suicide nearly ceased for a time in most 
countries with the establishment of Christianity, and very gen- 
erally continued in abeyance till the eighteenth century, the 
time of philosophic doubt—“the age of Light, Light without 
Love.”® When, however, we say that suicide became almost a 
negative quantity after the introduction of Christianity, it 
is melancholy to reflect that wholesale outbreaks of suicide were 
induced at various times by the cruelty which so-called Chris- 
tians inflicted upon the Jews. What happened during the 
raging of the Black Death in the Rhenish towns in 1348-50, 
was by no means a solitary instance of this, when the unfortun- 
ate Jews were blindly accused of causing the pestilence by 
poisoning the wells, that common accusation formerly brought 
against any unpopular party at the time of any epidemic. To 
escape the fury roused by the spread of this delusion numbers 
burned themselves to death in their synagogues, and others 
massacred themselves in their houses, We know from “Ivan- 
hoe” that the Norman barons thought no cruelty too long or 
severe to practice on the Jews, though Front de Boeuf’s med- 
itated tortures to extract money from Isaac of York were 
happily frustrated. York had many Jewish inhabitants, and 
has been the scene in olden days of many a sickening tragedy. 
On one single occasion five hundred Jews died by their own 
hands in that city! A great number of suicides among Chris- 
tians took place in the eleventh century throughout the Western 
Church when Gregory VII decreed the celibacy of the clergy, 
and many of the discarded wives killed themselves some from 
grief and poverty, some very probably from the morbid belief 
that they had led evil lives. 

Forms and ceremonies to inculcate horror at the act among 
the survivors have existed more or less in all civilized coun- 
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tries. Burning the dead body, dragging the body out of the 
house through a hole in the door, (else it was believed the next 
person who stepped across the threshold would also commit 
suicide) or burying at cross-roads, were all forms in common 
use in most countries. 

The last person who was subjected to burial at a cross- 
road, in England, was the parricide-suicide, Griffiths, who was 
interred June 1823, at the intersection of Grosvenor Place and 
the King’s Road. Some authorities hold that a cross-road was 
selected for such a burial because it was a place where a cross, 
or crucifix sometimes stood, which made the spot only second 
in sanctity to the church-yard, and prayers could be offered up 
by wayfarers for mercy on the soul of the sinner. Another 
view, less charitable, is that the earth generally, and roads in- 
dividually, rejected such a burden, and by burial at a cross-way, 
the roads divided the shame of it. The stake through the body 
was perhaps at first intended not as an insult, but to deter the 
ghost of the departed from walking on the earth again. 

Religious, social and economic circumstances, education, 
hygienic conditions, all are factors in the increase and decrease 
of suicide. So far as regards education, a higher standard of 
general culture is always accompanied by a larger number of 
suicides, partly because a highly developed brain is more sensi- 
tive and feels more keenly. When considered from the point of 
view of the Christian religion in different European countries, 
the numbers are lowest where the Greek Church is the estab- 
lished form, and highest among Protestants. That the number 
in Paris is enormous as compared with those in all France 
points to the irreligious city in a partially religious country. 
Italy and Spain are examples of less suicide in countries where 
Roman Catholicism yet holds her own, but Italy has begun to 
think while Spain remains priest-trammeled, and therefore the 
Italian average is twice as high. Germany and Switzerland 
having very high numbers may indicate the mental unrest in 
countries where two religions clash. Protestantism a term 
here inclusive of Lutheran, Calvinist, and other forms—in- 
variably has a high number as compared to Greek and Roman 
Catholic churches ; this probably points to the dark and hope- 
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less Calvinistic principle of predestination, and also to the need 
of guidance in mental disquietude, the divine touch of human 
sympathy of which every soul at some time is in need, being 
met, more or less well, by the system of confession. 

Statistics of special causes are however almost impossible to 
draw up; who can disentangle the cause and causer of the cause 
of grief, drink, or insanity? Mrs. Bosanquet in “The Strength 
of the People,” places character as the strength of the nation, 
and it is the building up of character to which we must look as 
one of the barriers to suicide. The outcome of character, the 
doing of duty and forgetfulness of self, is shown to be a safe- 
guard by the fact that in time of war suicide numbers are at a 
minimum, both among those in the field and those who stay at 
home. For then everyone has interests outside himself. Dur- 
ing 1870-71 the time of the Franco-German War, the upward 
movement of suicide and madness was stopped in France. Of 
madness as well as suicide, because as is well known, the causes 
which tell on suicide are influences also on insanity. In Eng- 
land it has been the same, as regards those at home and in 
South Africa, but unhappily in France as well as Great Britain 
the immediate years following the war is usually a suicidal 
time owing to scarcity of work, much sickness, and, on first re- 
turn, sometimes too much drink. 

The general proportion of sex in most civilized countries of 
those who commit suicide is three men to one woman, but in 
England and Wales the average is two men to one woman, and 
in Denmark four to one. Child-suicides are more in number 
than would be commonly believed, and Dr. O’Dea has a heart- 
breaking list of them comprising, among several others, five 
who killed themselves from fear of punishment, one from cruel 
treatment, one from aversion to school. Like their elders, the 
majority of those who so die, would do so from some cause of 
misery; but in Harriet Martineau’s autobiography we learn 
how she, as a child of seven years old, made serious prepara- 
tions to cut her throat with a big carving knife, simply because 
she imagined Paradise full of flowers, “gay with yellow and 
lilac crocus,” and wished to hasten thither! Naturally children 
do not realize what is involved in surrender of life; they have 
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no horror of death unless it has been instilled into them by 
unwise elders. The case of a child made miserable by ill-treat- 
ment at school, or home, is peculiarly sad, as the few round 
them usually compose their world, and the sensitiveness of 
youth sometimes drives them into a morbid belief of the 
whole, or a part of the accusations brought. The acute mis- 
ery of a neglected or tormented boy or girl can never be the 
same in later life, as years bring a wider outlook and different 
standards. Youth is, no doubt, a time of hope, but not on the 
part of the young, only of their elders concerning them. Being 
sent to Coventry byhis school-fellows, for a prolonged time,and 
through fear or hopelessness neither claiming nor receiving 
help from any in authority, has been known to make a boy 
hang himself, and in other cases bodily, added to mental, mis- 
ery, has been the cause. 

Suicide for love disappointments came into fashion with the 
“Sorrows of Werther.’’ “We were speaking of suicide which 
you compare with great actions, when it is impossible to regard 
it as anything but a weakness. It is much easier to die than to 
bear a life of misery with fortitude.” Unluckily these words of 
the wise Albert did not touch sentimental young people as 
much as did the actions of the love-lorn Werther. Goethe 
assures us that at one time he had himself a decided penchant 
for suicide, and that among his collection of weapons he set 
great value on an ornamental dagger, which he kept close to 
his bed-side and essayed occasionally to see if he could stick 
the point into his breast, a feat which he candidly acknowledged 
he never was able to perform! 

Worry and unrest drive many a woman to desperation, 
where she could endure even worse troubles if enabled to meet 
them in quietness. About 1870, in the war time, the Jewish 
ladies in Paris petitioned their spiritual heads to keep the 
synagogue opened all the day long, alleging the practice of the 
Roman Catholic Churches in that particular, and declaring that 
many a person driven to despair might be saved by a time for 
solitude and prayer. 

The suicides through purely physical sufferings occur in a 
greater number among the upper ranks than among the lower. 
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Perhaps the passive endurance of a life of material hardship 
has been a better training than a course of possibly unconscious 
and fairly innocent self-indulgence and softer living. Neural- 
gia, cancer, angina pectoris, (complaint indeed fulfilling its 
name!) and ilnesses allied with remorse lead to many self-in- 
flicted deaths, Consumption, however, seldom does, unless at 
the same time the patient suffers from some abdominal com- 
plaint, which creates a depression, such as more than discounts 
the hopeful nature of normal phthisis. 

We hear of a man shooting himself, or of a woman taking 
an over-dose of chloral, in the agony of a fit of neuralgia. We 
may not judge, but in some cases it is an indication of lack of 
character and training; the suicide has probably had the pain 
before, though in a less degree, and if the idea of self-mur- 
der came to him or her, and was entertained, instead of being 
driven away as an entire impossibility, it would naturally come 
again some time with overwhelming force. People are not suf- 
ficiently trained in the dogma that self-murder is a breach of the 
sixth commandment. They think with Blount, the Deist, “I 
myself am King of Me, and may change one country for 
another.” It is belief in the right to power of choice that makes 
self-will assert its claim in opposition to the lawful authority of 
Church and State. It is self-will and the want of dogmatic 
training that is at the bottom of many self-inflicted deaths. 
Purely moral principle, without the aid of religious conviction, 
may be a sufficient deterrent in a strong character, as for in- 
stance, in that of Napoleon Bonaparte. He said once, referring 
to English newspapers, “In one of them I am described as a 
coward, which I did not really expect; but it turned out, after 
all, that the writer did not accuse me of avoiding danger, or of 
flying from the enemy. I wanted courage, it seems, because I 
did not coolly take a dose of poison, or throw myself into the 
sea, or blow out my brains. The editor most certainly mis- 
understands me: I have, at least, too much courage for that. 
Suicide is a crime the most revolting to my feelings; nor does 
any reason suggest itself to my understanding by which it can 
be justified. It certainly originates in that species of fear, 
which we term poltronnerie. For what claim can that man 
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have to courage who trembles at the frowns of Fortune? True 
heroism consists in being superior to the ills of life, in what 
shape they may challenge him to the combat.” Napoleon had 
a right to speak, for a weaker man, probably, in his place would 
have ended his life, which then consisted of overthrown ambi- 
tions, great physical sufferings, hopeless imprisonment, and 
was without the sustaining power of any specially religious 
faith. 

A great preacher of the present day‘ says that “the ter- 
rible prevalence of suicide is more than a passing phenomenon ; 
it means souls snapping here and there under God’s correction.” 

That there are cases of self-killing which is not murder, 
few would deny: where the brain is affected by hereditary or 
other insanity, by physical or mental suffering, by starvation, 
anxiety and hopelessness. Loneliness is a great factor and the 
unmarried far outnumber the married in suicide statistics; 
where there are children, the widowers outnumber the widows; 
perhaps this shows a woman can struggle through almost any 
troubles as long as someone is dependent on her. Where there 
are no children, as a rule, suicides of widows are far more 
numerous than those of widowers. 

It was loneliness and disappointed ambitions that caused the 
death of that “marvellous boy,” Chatterton. He was only 
eighteen when in desolate London lodgings he took the fatal 
arsenic, and yet for many months he had already pondered over 
the idea of suicide, and the year before had written: 


“Since we can die but once, what matters it 
If rope or garter, poison, pistol, sword, 
Slow wasting sickness or the sudden burst 
Of valve arterial in the noble parts 
Curtail the miseries of human life? 
Tho’ varied in the cause, the effect’s the same 
All to one common dissolution tends.” 


Had but his sense of duty been as great as his genius, he 
would have lived for his mother’s sake. He was an only son, 
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and born after his father’s death. By Chatterton’s act his 
mother endured many years of privation, dying at last of a lin- 
gering disease brought on by her troubles. Chatterton still had 
original manuscripts with him, some written under his own i 
name (besides spurious copies of old books), which would have 
brought him money, but in a fit of anger against the world ' 
which neglected him, at the last moment he destroyed them. It i" 
was but a passing phase through which a sense of duty or a 1 
wise friend might have borne him safely, and his genius would : 
have been too triumphant not to be speedily acknowledged. i 
The English gaolers of the type Charles Reade showed up in 
“Never too late to Mend” induced much suicide from con- H 
demning a prisoner to darkness in addition to solitude, which i 
the nerves of few men could stand.5 That old novel which hap- 
pily helped to work a change in prison life was brought to our 
mind some time since, when the papers mentioned the death in 
prime old age of the original “Evans,”’ Charles Reade’s humane 
gaoler. He was drawn as true to life as was poor Josephs, the 
boy of fifteen who hanged himself in his cell to save himself 
from further tortures. i; 
The lesson to be drawn in some cases of suicide is the innate i 
need of brain power being balanced by manual labor or active 
exercise. Too much reverie has at all times inspired a disgust a 
for labor, and led to suicide, mostly through morbidity. We ! 
see the results of a preponderance of thought and speech over 
action, together with indecision of will in Hamlet, as evidenced 
especially in his argument “To be, or not to be.” A strong, 
well-balanced character is armed against suicide. Clive was an 
example of how one who does not on principle drive away the ‘ 
idea of self-destruction, is, even if prevented from putting it ! 
into execution at one time, likely to be unable to resist it at a 4 
later period. As a boy of seventeen he had a writership given : 
him by the old East India Company, and went to Madras. He 
was shy and haughty, homesick and lonely, wretchedly lodged, 
and miserably paid, so much so that in common with the other 
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*We believe that the original of the heroic chaplain whom Charles 
Reade described was Rev. G. Hamilton, Archdeacon of Northumberland, 
who died Sept., 1905. 
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junior clerks he could hardly subsist without incurring debt. 
Twice while residing in the Writer’s Buildings he attempted 
to destroy himself, and twice the pistol which he snapped at his 
own head failed to go off. This circumstance, it is said, af- 
fected him as a similar escape affected Wallenstein, After sat- 
isfying himself that the pistol was really well loaded he burst 
forth into an exclamation that surely he was reserved for 
something great. Public affairs, work, excitement of life, 
wealth and rank, all buoyed him up for many years, but in the 
end, his health again failing, and once more depressed by lone- 
liness and the feeling that the world was against him, the old 
idea, which had not been rooted out, recurred to him: he again 
attempted his life, and this time he was not saved. 


“Man errs not that he deems 

His welfare his true aim 

He errs because he dreams 
The world does but exist that welfare to bestow.” ° 


A morbid wish about self-destruction can sometimes be 
counteracted by treatment as for a bodily disease. Solitude and 


a sedentary life being the worst foes to mental health, remedies 
can be sought in active exercise, attention to diet, disuse of alco- 
hol, and above all in confidence in a friend, or perhaps if un- 
married, in marriage. Alcohol has always a special effect on 
the brain: it upsets the balance of the mind, and the pendulum 
swingswith too great force between the present effect of for- 
getfulness or ease, and the after one of depression. During the 
three terrible months of the siege of Lucknow, there were 
several suicides ; but nearlyall happened quite earlyin the seige, 
when the soldiers still had dealt out to them drink as well as 
eatables. “With reduced diet and plain water the conduct 
of the men became more exemplary. The instances of coward- 
ice and shirking were very few, those of fortitude, courage and 
brave endurance very many.”*? And what heroic endurance it 
was; constant discomfort from heat, flies and dirt, chronic ex- 
pectation of death, the common sight or news of persons mor- 





° Matthew Arnold, 
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tally wounded, or having to undergo amputations without a 
chloroform, added to the agonizing dread and ignorance of | 
' 
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what might be happening to those in Cawnpore and elsewhere. 
Surely it is wonderful that suicides were not many more. But 
at Lucknow it was again a case of the saving power of an ideal i” 
of duty. ( 
One wonders if Church or State cannot lift up their voice 
more on this question of suicide. The worst possible lesson to 
teach any citizen is contempt for law. And yet what can we 
call it but contempt when, partly from sympathy for the family, 
and partly from the mistaken feeling that to lean on the side of 
mercy is kinder and quite harmless,—the coroner and jury at 
an inquest for felo de se almost invariably bring in a verdict of 
“wnsound mind,” a verdict which leaves a man’s will in force, 
and allows the burial service to be read. But as the Duke of 
Wellington said, misplaced leniency is often the greatest cruel- 
ty. It has been suggested that it would be an extra deterrent if 
coroner’s juries, on sufficient evidence to show the sanity of 
the suicide, could incorporate in their verdict a clause denun- 
ciatory of self-murder. It would certainly greatly influence the 
majority of people as to the question of suicide being a crime, 
if the burial were always at night in solemn silence. The dif- 
ficulty in England of divorced persons re-marrying in Church, : 
has awakened some few people to regarding the marriage of a i 
divorcé as a sin: cannot the Church show that she also recog- 4 
nizes the responsibility of sometimes withholding the funeral 
service? 
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THE INDUSTRIAL MILLENNIUM. 


THE industrial millennium, by which is meant, of course, the 
industrial ideal, is easily conceived in outline, and not difficult 
to describe in general terms. It is an industrial condition, in 
which life is the end of labor and labor is the means of life. 
Every man is at work in the best way at what he can do best, 
for the good of all and not for private profit. Labor and capi- 
tal are at peace, for all are laborers for a common end, and 
capital is but the means of making the common labor effective. 
Material resources are husbanded, and labor is employed and 
directed with but one end in view, the attainment of the maxi- 
mum quantity and quality of human life. 

Is it worth while, however, to consider an industrial ideal so 
remote as this? What possible interest can the practical man of 
to-day have in the industrial millennium? A little reflection 
ought to show that it is not merely worth while but that it is of 
the utmost importance for us to try to conceive what indus- 
trial society ought to be, and what it must become if prog- 
ress is to continue, and to realize that a rational industrial 
ideal is one of the most practical things that can engage our 
thought. The ideal is always practical. Itimpliesa plan. Its 
attractive power is no less dynamic than the propelling power 
of circumstances. There are few who do not recognize this in 
relation to individual action—for instance, in education and 
in business. Without some ideal there is no aim, and nothing 
to serve as a standard of comparison. But social ideals are 
even more practical than individual ideals, since they involve a 
larger control and direction of energy. The criterion, by which 
existing social conditions and institutions and every proposed 
method of social amelioration and reform are to be tested, is 
some conception of a social ideal. The precision and finality of 
the test depend upon the scientific accuracy of this conception. 
Science has therefore no higher or more important function 
than the formulation, on the basis of existing facts and condi- 
tions, of social ideals involving the highest possibilities of life, 
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and which may be progressively realized. This is especially 
true, owing to the importance of the economic factor in social 
development, with respect to industry. 

Industrial science, however, has been slow to recognize the 
legitimacy and importance of this function. Industrial ideals, 
it is said, are chimerical, Utopian; science should have nothing 
to do with ideals. But it is just because industrial and social 
ideals have hitherto been fantastic that science should rescue 
them from the region of fancy and establish them in the region 
of fact. Such ideals will always appear and will influence the 
actions of men. Whether they shall be ignes fatui, leading us 
astray, or beacons set up with care and foresight, science alone 
can determine. It is folly to say that industrial science 
should have nothing to do with ideals. What may be indus- 
trially is one of the most important objects of thought. It 
gives the highest significance and consequence to every dis- 
covery of what has been. Until an industrial ideal, which 
from its scientific character will compel general acceptance is 
formulated, political economy will deserve to some extent the 
accusation of sterility. 

It is then a deplorable fact, due in part to this conception of 
the limits of science, that as yet we have no generally acceptable 
and accepted industrial ideal. This lack is the source of in- 
estimable mental perplexity and political and industrial friction. 
We have so-called individualists and collectivists, anarchists 
and socialists, with every shade of intermediate opinion, and a 
consequent confusion of tongues. The dominant political 
party, for instance, cries “stand pat,” “let well enough alone,” 
implying that the majority of voters have no industrial ideal at 
all, or that the ideal has been already attained. The other 
great party harks back to an antiquated and now impossible 
era of free competition. The socialist party, which, whatever 
we may think of its doctrines, is the only party with anything 
like a scientific program, has an ideal, to be sure, but it is as yet 
the ideal of comparatively a few. It may be said, too, that 
many of the socialists are themselves soenamored of their ideal, 
that they seem unwilling to take the intervening steps neces- 
sary to attain it. We are, in fact, a nation, practically without 
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an industrial ideal. This fact should awaken anxious solici- 
tude. “Where there is no vision the people perish.” 

We are, then, wholly within the realms of science, and en- 
gaged in a most practical undertaking, when we endeavor to 
forecast certain broad features of the industrial world as it 
ought to be. We may begin by asking: What are the hints 
that may be gathered from industrial evolution and present 
conditions in regard to the industrial goal towards which con- 
scious efforts at industrial reform should be directed? What is 
the industrial ideal ? 

In the first place, it seems indisputable that perfect conditions 
of industry imply perfect rationality in industrial activities and 
relations. An industrial condition, in which the end of labor 
is not the highest conceivable, or in which means are imper- 
fectly adapted to ends, or results disproportionate to efforts, 
would at once be recognized as a condition capable of improve- 
ment, hence not ideal. The industrial ideal must therefore be a 
rational industrial order. It must be the embodiment of rea- 
son. 

Reason, however, can manifest itself on the industrial plane 
only in the character of the objects to be pursued, and in the 
relation of means to ends. If the ends of industry are not the 
highest, or if the industrial means for attaining them are not the 
best, there is pro tanto an absence of perfect reason. Reason 
in industry spells economy. The industrial ideal must perfectly 
illustrate the principle of the economy of force. 

We have now the central idea from which must radiate all 
true conceptions of industrial relations. It is the idea of 
economy. The word economy is here used, of course, in the 
broadest sense. As popularly understood, economy is not al- 
ways a praiseworthy end. This is because popular thought 
runs on financial economy. This sometimes becomes niggard- 
liness, penuriousness, stinginess—a false economy. It defeats 
its highest end. “There is that scattereth and yet increaseth ; 
and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth 
to poverty.” Inthe broader sense—the social sense—economy 
means the most effective use of all available resources in the 
interest of human life. The practical question with reference 
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to any industrial practice or policy is: What is or will be its 
effect in the matter of promoting industrial economy ? remem- 
bering always that the chief element in this economy is not 
material wealth, but the lives and happiness of men. 

Not to make this discussion altogether ideological, however, 
let us approach the subject from the standpoint of industrial 
tendencies. 

To determine whither the industrial world is tending it is 
necessary to examine the principles underlying industrial 
evolution, and to determine which of these principles give 
promise of becoming dominant. Waste or economy, competi- 
tive strife or coOperation, egoism or altruism, love or hate, in- 
dividualism or collectivism—which of these are the abiding 
elements in our industrial life? This being ascertained, the 
industrial ideal ought to be found by tracing these elements or 
principles to their ultimate effects. 

Now, when we look into the evolution of industry or into the 
business of to-day, the first feature which strikes the eye is the 
effort of individuals to promote individual economy. Improve- 
ment in industry has always been in this direction. Progress 
in industry has, from one point of view, been the gradual re- 
lease of human energy from industry. The business man of 
to-day, for instance, improves his organization, perfects his 
machinery, utilizes waste products, etc., all for the purpose of 
promoting economy from the standpoint of his financial inter- 
est. The principle of his action is maximum return for mini- 
mum expenditure, and that is but the principle of the economy 
of force. The corporation and the trust illustrate exactly the 
same thing. Economy is the law of business. 

The principle, however, is capable of wider application. It 
runs through all forms of human activity, all social evolution. 
Intelligence always seeks the highest return in happiness for 
energy expended. The evolution of intelligence, individual or 
social, is characterized by increasing economy. Economy is 
the law of mind. 

As society becomes more conscious and intelligent, then, the 
more will it demand that individual economies conform to 
social economy, the complete elimination of industrial waste. 
Vol, XVI—No. 2. 13 
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The industrial millennium implies the complete absence of in- 
dustrial friction, the reduction of labor to that which is socially 
necessary, and the performance of that labor with the minimum 
expenditure of energy, that is, perfect industrial economy. 
This is the goal of industrial evolution. 

Such economy, however, is inconceivable without codpera- 
tion, for with out the codperation of men perfect industrial 
efficiency is manifestly impossible. Moreover, this codpera- 
tion must be voluntary. Compulsion would involve a loss of 
energy in supervision and in the potential service of those who 
labor under it. Forced labor is never as efficient as free labor. 

The industrial millennium, then, can never come until we 
have the cooperative type of man—the man who can combine 
with his fellows to promote the common life, the man who will 
submit to be organized, subordinated and disciplined for the 
sake of humanity, just as a member of an orchestra, as Amiel 
has suggested, submits himself to be organized, subordinated 
and disciplined for the sake of his art and for the sake of pro- 
ducing a masterpiece. 

Now we have a ground of hope that such a type of man is 
coming. The unconscious codperation of modern industry is 
gradually developing it. The education of the family, the 
school and the church tend in the same direction. The trades 
unions, with all their faults, are developing the spirit of cooper- 
ation through their collective efforts for mutual benefit. The 
spirit of codperation is the inevitable outcome of friendly 
association. The man of the future, providing always that 
progress continues, is not the “Blonde Beast” of Nietzsche, the 
man of blood and iron, but the man who is wise enough to be 
simple, strong enough to be inoffensive, and great enough to be 
humble. “Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth.” 

Voluntary codperation implies feliowship, brotherhood, love. 
The industrial millennium is an ethical, as well as an industrial 
organization. It must be ethical to be economic, in the real 
sense of that word. Love is both cause and effect of coopera- 
tion. Whatever promotes the one encourages the other. It 
would be sheer cowardice to avoid the apparent sentimentality 
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involved in declaring that love is the chief ingredient of the 
solvent of all industrial problems. There is nothing else that 
will bring employer and employee together, nothing else that 
will produce a harmonious industrial order. An industrial 
millennium cannot be conceived without it. ‘He that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law.” 

But cooperation in the spirit of love is not all that is essen- 
tial to industrial economy. There must be direction of indus- 
trial forces. This direction must be by self-chosen, and conse- 
quently irresponsible individuals, or by society itself, acting 
through elected agents. The former method, the method of 
to-day, is capable of producing a high economy, but it is not 
ideal, owing to the multiplicity of ends to be served. The ends 
of industry must be unified. They must become public in- 
stead of private. Ideal economy can come, therefore, only 
through the application of the democratic principle in the in- 
dustrial world, as it has already been applied in the political 
worid. The application of the principle, however, is not alone 
sufficient. Democracy is not an end, but a means. If indus- 
try were wholly democratized, economy would still depend 
upon the degree of administrative capacity shown by 
popular representatives. A society that will elect boodlers to 
office, and wink at corruption and graft, imagines a vain thing, 
if it supposes that the extension of democracy to industry would 
bring immediate relief from industrial difficulties. The suc- 
cess of democracy, political or industrial, must depend upon the 
spirit and administrative capacity of men chosen by a majority 
vote. Education and a high sense of civic responsibility are 
therefore necessary to make industrial democracy effective. 

The drift of industry, then, is toward an ideal economy in 
which codperative labor under democratic direction is neces- 
sarily implied. This drift, obvious enough now even to the 
casual observer, will become more and more pronounced as 
men grasp the ideal here suggested and begin to ask them- 
selves: How shall we act individually and collectively, so as 
best to forward the realization of this ideal ? 

Let me condense the argument. The industrial millennium 
must be a perfectly rational order, otherwise it would not be a 
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millennium at all. A rational industrial order must manifest 
itself in industrial economy, which is but the manifestation of 
reason on the industrial plane. Perfect industrial economy, 
however, is impossible without voluntary codperation, which in 
turn is dependent on the cooperative spirit or love. Finally, 
the effectiveness, that is, the economy of voluntary cooperative 
effort depends upon intelligent and unselfish direction of in- 
dustry, which can be secured ideally only by means of intelli- 
gent democratic control. Hence the industrial millennium is 
a perfected industrial democracy. 

The social regulation of industry, then—its progressive 
socialization, if you please,—is in accord with the principles of 
evolution, biological and social. It reveals itself in the his- 
tory of industrial progress. It is demanded by the human 
spirit which, as it evolves in intelligence and purpose, will more 
and more seek release from the toil and moil of present industry 
by humanizing the machine, by doing away with unnecessary 
labor and by transforming necessary industry into art. This 
means social organization for the economy of time and energy, 
and social control for effectiveness. It may mean also a certain 
sacrifice of initiative by the individual. But what if it does? 
Industry is not life. If it were, men would do well to resist any 
movement which might tend to destroy, or even to restrict, in- 
dividual initiative in the field of toil. Industry is but a phase 
of life, and by no means the highest phase. It consists of those 
activities of mind and muscle that are necessary to provide the 
material means, the physical basis of life. If it can ever be 
made to assume right relations to life men will gladly surrender 
individual initiative there, if need be, for the far more necessary 
and desirable initiative in the higher realms of life. 

But before industrial democracy can come, in anything but 
form, the spirit of democracy must grow. External changes 
in the industrial environment are necessary. They can do 
much. But no external change can be permanently effective 
without moral and psychological changes in men. The indus- 
trial millenium implies the principle “all for each and each 
for all.” In how many of us is the spirit of codperation suff- 
ciently developed to make that the working principle of our 
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lives? It implies universal brotherhood. How many of us 
are, in our hearts, a brother to men of all degree and of all 
color? Sometimes when I hear men advocating, in a spirit of 
hate, an industrial and social order founded upon love, I won- 
der if they ever reflect upon their own unfitness for the condi- 
tions they seek to promote. The words of Jesus have here a 
certain application: “Not every one that sayeth Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom; ... but he that doeth the 
will.” ... “Many will say in that day: Have we not 
prophesied in Thy name; and in Thy name done many wonder- 
ful works; then will I profess unto them, I never knew you; 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” The industrial millen- 
nium is spirit as well as form. 

But if the content of the industrial millennium is dependent 
upon the spirit of men, the spirit is also dependent upon the 
form. The form must come to give freedom to the spirit, and 
unless all signs fail, the form is coming. “The great develop- 
ment of industrialism,” says President Roosevelt, “means that 
there must be an increase in the supervision exercised by the 
government over business enterprises.’ Where is this super- 
vision to cease? That depends upon your theory of govern- 
ment. If government is an external and a paternal institution 
higher than the people, then we may well be jealous of its en- 
croachments in the field of industry. But if the people are 
supreme and government but the agency through which the 
will of the people is manifested, and accomplished, then a hard 
and fast line cannot be drawn. For industry, after all, is a 
social function, and there is no limit to the right of the people 
to regulate their own activities, and manage their own affairs, 
except the limit of expediency, and this will vary from time to 
time. It will gradually extend as popular intelligence and ad- 
ministrative capacity extend. It will extend by leaps and 
bounds if the greed and insolence of corporations and trusts 
are not restrained. 

At all events the form of industrial democracy is coming. If 
violently, then woe worth the day! It will mean a reaction 
that will hurl us backward down the steep declivity up which 
the race has so slowly and so painfully climbed. But if grad- 
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ually and peacefully, as men are prepared for it in spirit, intelli- 
gence and administrative capacity, it will mean the dawn of a 
day of progress beyond anything which has entered into our 
imaginations to conceive. The unresting spirit of man aspir- 
ing to become a god, will have broken and cast off the chrysalis 
if industrial materialism in which work is the end of life, to 
soar with unfettered wings in the glorious realms of art, where 
life is the end of work. “Bliss will it be in that dawn to be 
alive, but to be young will be very heaven.” 


IRA Woops HowerTu. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





ETHICAL FORCES IN THE PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE.* 


Wuat forces are there in the profession of medicine that 
tend to bring out the best that is in men? I shall mention five: 


1. The sense of an obvious utility to others. 

2. The inspiration of taking part in the progress of sciences. 

3. The call for manual and mental dexterity. 

4. The interest of the community in the profession and its 
aims. 

5. The friendly contact with men, women and children. 

1. The business of medicine is to get people out of difficul- 
ties through the application of science and of dexterity, manual 
and pyschical. This task appeals at once to some of the strong- 
est of our natural impulses. When we see a man fall in the 
street we naturally want tohelp himup. To lend a hand in un- 
harnessing the horse who has slipped down, to lift the baby onto 
the electric car, to direct the stranger to his destination, are 
impulses which spring up spontaneously, as soon as we see the 
need. No sense of duty has to be appealed to. 

Now the tasks of medicine are often of this sort. We see 
an obvious and crying need. The power to help is in our pos- 
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session. The two pull at each other like magnet and armature, 
and when we have yielded to the impulse which tugs to be set 
free, we turn out to have done something for which the com- 
munity thanks us, something that brings us new power and sat- 
isfaction, new friendship and increase of knowledge. 

2. This opportunity issues, as I have said, in increase of 
knowledge. Every case the doctor sees teaches him something 
new. It is true that he does not notice these opportunities to 
replenish his knowledge unless he has a goodly stock already, 
but in medicine I believe it is peculiarly easy to acquire this 
preliminary outfit. 

In most sciences the difficulty is to get started. A moderate 
working capital will quickly breed more, but it is hard, dry 
work to acquire that working capital. To get past the dead 
point where most men stick because there is no impulse to go 
farther and no immediate visible return for one’s exertion, that 
is the still unsolved problem of undergraduate pedagogics. 

But in medicine we find ourselves in the way of learning 
something, almost before we know it, because we see the use of 
it and have the power to follow it up. The average medical 
student as I see him has been as half-hearted as his class-mates 
in his under-graduate work. At college he goes through the 
forms of study as if it were someone else’s business in which he 
has no personal stake. But in the medical school he braces up 
because he begins to feel the pressure of a real need for him, a 
real use for his knowledge, a real application for his power. 
As fast as he gets any knowledge in a laboratory he has a 
chance to use it in a hospital and so to feel its power and to in- 
crease it. 

Then after getting, through familiarity, a keen desire for the 
immediate, short-range usefulness of knowledge, he may de- 
velop the capacity to work for knowledge whose application is 
further off, dependent on months or years of work and waiting 
before the fruition comes. Larger schemes of research, need- 
ing patience, faith and imagination, as the first transconti- 
nental railroad did, begin to develop in his mind. He begins 
to feel the fellowship of others who are working at similar 
problems, to exchange plans and technique with them, to co- 
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Operate with them in research and thus to get friendships that 
cross the barriers of distance and of race, and lend dignity and 
zest to his work. 

3. But as the physician is kept by his profession in touch with 
actual human needs, his science is kept from wandering off into 
scholasticism, pedantry, and over-specialism. He must dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant. He must apply 
his knowledge, a part of it at least, and for this he needs com- 
mon-sense skill and dexterity. Many persons do not realize 
how vitally important manual dexterity is in medicine in the 
diagnosis as well as in the surgical treatment of disease. To 
find out what ails your patient you need not merely science 
but art, not merely knowledge but a trained and delicate ear, 
a power to recognize slight differences by sight and touch, a 
power to use various instruments of precision, the microscope, 
the stethoscope and others. I think it is no exaggeration to 
say that the training of a physician requires as much time, 
knack and practice as the training of a musician. Indeed there 
are many students in every class who do not acquire in 
four years the skill necessary to use the outfit of an up-to-date 
physician; they hobble along through their professional life 
handicapped not by lack of brains or of good will but of deft- 
ness in the application of their knowledge in practice. 

No less essential than manual dexterity is psychical skill. 
Both in the investigation and in the treatment of the mental ele- 
ment which is recognized to-day in every disease, there is an 
art which only long practice can give and which even long prac- 
tice often fails to bring to efficiency. The art of the cross ex- 
aminer, the art of the promoter, the art of the translator are 
familiar examples of psychic dexterity in other professions. 
Something similar to each of these arts must be practiced and 
applied by the physician. Three students writing down inde- 
pendently a patient’s account of his troubles will get amazingly 
different stories, containing each of them a liberal proportion of 
unintended fiction. So to frame one’s questions as to bring out 
the truth and to avoid putting into the patient’s mind ideas 
which he then gives back to you as his own experience, is an art 
so difficult that some physicians live and die without being able 
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to acquire it, yet on this kind of psychic dexterity depends much 
of the patient’s welfare. I have compared this power to the art 
of the cross examiner, although there are obvious differences. 
There are similar differences between the art of the promoter 
(the honest promoter) and the art whereby the physician gains 
his patient’s confidence, but the two have also a good deal in 
common. Both rest upon ability and integrity, but both call 
for skill in making that ability and integrity felt, skill in the 
process of getting into touch. It is good for a man to have to 
acquire such skill. ; 

The art of the translator is the art of efficient sympathy. 
It is the power to put one’s self in another’s place, to get at the 
meaning behind his words, and then to express that meaning 
afresh. This most difficult art the successful physician must 
acquire, and all physicians labor, more or less blindly, to ac- 
quire it. No literal translation is a good translation. No lit- 
eral transcript of what the patient suffers, thinks and wishes 
is true. He does not express himself in your language. You 
have to translate him, and it is often a delicate and difficult pro- 
cess, involving sympathy, imagination and understanding. 

To understand all is to forgive all. More than that, it is I 
think to find one’s self wholly unable to avoid affection for the 
person so understood. Hence friendship springs up almost in- 
evitably in any relation which forces us to translate another’s 
meaning sympathetically. In just this relationship the physi- 
cian again and again finds himself and so in the natural course 
of his work he is sure to make friends, and to have the best of 
him developed in the process, 

4. I have said that the business of the physician is to get peo- 
ple out of their troubles through the application of science in 
manual and mental dexterity. Obviously then medicine exer- 
cises some of the powers which a man of just our day and 
generation loves to develop. Science, human helpfulness, 
manual and mental dexterity are characteristic interests of the 
modern American. Into them goes some of the best strength 
of the spirit of our time. Contrast medicine in this respect with 
other professions. A man who sets himself in this age and in 
this country to the practice of literature, of painting or of the 
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ministry must feel, I think, that he has to succeed in spite of 
the spirit of his environment rather than by its aid. But the 
physician has the sympathy and the encouragement of almost 
everyone whom he meets. Few business men, farmers or 
laborers are interested in the artist or the priest, but many of 
them are interested in the physician, and are glad by their sym- 
pathy or by their donations to help on his work. 

Americans like medical work because its returns are obvious 
and swift and also because it has in it the spirit of progress. 
Few professional men enjoy as physicians do the stimulus of 
reading almost every month an account of recent progress in 
their calling. The artist does not find that discoveries like the 
use of pastels, like Monet’s coloring, like Strauss’ orchestra- 
tion, crowd one another so fast that it is difficult, as it is in 
medicine, to keep abreast of them. Law and theology are not 
making many discoveries which interest the general public. 
But in medicine the demand for an up-to-date man is one which 
we must obey or fall behind and in the effort to meet this de- 
mand we are kept alive and awake. 

5. There are few other professions which bring one as med- 
icine does into friendly relation with men, women and children, 
with rich and poor, with Jew and Gentile. A business man’s 
working hours are usually passed in the society of grown-up 
men. He sees very little of women or of children. A school 
teacher lives mostly among children, and a clergyman on the 
other hand sees lamentably little of men, while an artist or a 
student may see but few of either sex; but the physician 
naturally meets a wonderfully rich collection of human beings. 
Moreover he meets them without any of the conditions of sus- 
picion or antagonism which make friendship difficult. In the 
houses of the poor he never has to fear (as the charity visitor 
must) that he will be regarded as an intruder. His business is 
clear and no one stops to think of him or of their differences 
from him. There is too much real need to be attended to. 
The labor leader who inveighs against the villainy of the pluto- 
cratic and parasitic classes, finds no difficulty in being on excel- 
lent terms with his doctor. Antagonisms and suspicions are 
for the time laid aside and the simple human nature of doctor 
and patient can meet and fraternize. 
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The doctor carries with him a flag of truce to all the wars that 
divide us man from man. He enjoys the fruits of perpetual 
peace and if he has in him any spark of human kindness it 
can hardly help being fanned into warm friendliness by the 
events and the deeds that make up the routine of his day’s work. 

To a man of a certain type of mind there is a wonderful se- 
curity about the life one leads as a physician. For it is possible 
and not difficult so to arrange one’s plans and ambitions that 
whatever happens you win. Science as one meets it in medi- 
cine, friendship as one gains it through medicine, are achieve- 
ments so precious that it is not at all rare to see men glad of 
their own failures because through these failures science or 
friendship moves on a peg. A man may spend his life in the 
search of a cure for cancer, trying out one possibility after 
another, and at the end he may be left with empty hands,—no 
cure found. That would seem to be failure enough to satisfy 
the most convinced pessimist. But if one has really got into 
the game and felt the team spirit of it, he is glad of his failures 
because each of them advances the ball. The possible cures 
were likely looking; each of them had to be tried out. The 
work had to be done by some one and now that it is done, now 
that those possibilities are excluded and the field thus nar- 
rowed, other men are set free for more positive advances, as in 
foot-ball the runner is set free by those who block off for him. 

The general practitioner who does little experimental re- 
search in pure medicine, is constantly failing to obtain his im- 
mediate object, the cure of his patients, but he is practically cer- 
tain to gain, if he genuinely wants it, the friendship of the peo- 
ple for whom he works, or at any rate an increase in his know- 
ledge of human nature in health and in disease. Rather vague 
and abstract objects these, you may think. But my experience 
is that the peculiar opportunities of the practice of medicine 
and the sympathy of the age in which we work makes these 
great achievements—skill, science, friendship,—objects to 
love, as one loves a woman. And this not to the genius or 
the saint only, but to the average, hard-working man, because 
it brings out the best that is in him. 

Ricuarp C. Casor. 

Boston. 
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THE PRACTICAL DEDUCTIONS OF THE THEORY 
OF KNOWLEDGE. 


In this paper a criticism is offered of the most important 
of the practical deductions of the modern theory of knowledge. 
The statement of and argument for this deduction are taken 
mainly from Professor Ward’s “Naturalism and Agnosticism,” 
since this exposition has commanded more attention than any 
other. 

The theory of knowledge itself is not here under discussion, 
but its main position may be recalled. That is summed up in 
the substitution of the “duality of matter and spirit’ for the 
“dualism” of science and common sense. By this duality it 
is implied that matter and spirit have neither reality nor mean- 
ing apart : that they exist only in union, and constitute the twin 
factors of a reality composed of both. They penetrate each 
other right through, even the material world being spiritual, 
since every relation and category that belongs to it is applied 
by mind, the only source of relation. This spirituality of the 
world is, first, a general one, since matter cannot be thought 
of as existing at all in separation from mind; second, a special 
one, since neither can the particular modes in which the world 
shapes itself be interpreted except anthropomorphically, 
through experience of the modes of spiritual existence. 

A theory of knowledge which shows the world to be through- 
out spiritual leads naturally to optimism in practical inferences 
from itself. In this case, the inference is made that, since 
there is a harmony between the world and our thought, the 
whole of reality is purposeful in the sense that it is conform- 
able to thought, observes in its processes that uniformity which 
is the postulate of thinking, and without whose response 
thought would never have been at home in its world. This is 
a teleology whose foundations are deeply laid in the structure 
of knowledge, and which enables us to view with comparative 
unconcern the battle for natural purposiveness when fought 
on the lower level of particular adaptation of organism to 
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organism, fact to fact, or system to system. It has been called, 
because of its general aspect, “formal” teleology. 


L 


There are many cases in which the discussion of an idea 
affects really only a part of it. Very few philosophical notions 
are invalid altogether ; but the scope of each is continually being 
altered by the disputes of the schools. These disputes are, at 
any particular time, concerned with new aspects or further de- 
velopments of the notion ; there being a fundamental agreement 
about other aspects. But that which is under discussion is 
thrust into prominence and is likely, when polemics are heated, 
to be regarded as the whole idea. 

It is historical study which chiefly reminds us of the hidden 
implications of an idea, and which prevents us from forgetting 
our agreements in our differences. Because history shows 
that the common ground of to-day was only gained by conten- 
tion in a previous time, and that what is now taken for granted 
was then the new claim that was fighting for sanction. As 
we approach earlier periods of speculation we come to more 
simple and essential parts of each notion. The order of time 
draws out, as it were, those ideas which we carry about in tele- 
scoped form, and shows the centre round which the various 
shells are fastened. 

It is thus with the notion of cosmic purpose. In recent 
times, the influence of the theory of evolution has brought 
about a fierce battle regarding the evidence granted by the 
convergence of phenomena to a useful end. Do these facts 
warrant the assumption that they were designedly pre-ar- 
ranged, or must they have taken place in any case as ordinary 
natural results? To all intents and purposes this has been 
for a long time the argument concerning design. But this 
discussion has been carried on on the common understanding 
that the world as a whole was so far adapted to thought that 
its processes could be discoursed about. This has been as- 
sumed, while the appeal on behalf of teleology was being made, 
not to general features of the world, but to the evidence of 
numerous specific details. 
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But history shows that this foundation of all argument had 
itself to be laboriously laid. Philosophy began to exist as an 
apology for the uniformity of natural events. In contra-dis- 
tinction to the extreme Deism of the early poets, the followers 
of Thales had to protest for the fact that orderliness and jus- 
tice were more godlike attributes than caprice. Their specu- 
lations concerning “nature,” the presence of the one God in 
the variety of processes, the law of justice, are tantamount 
to this protest. The poets to whom their thought is chiefly 
opposed had harped on the supremacy of a divine will whose 
privilege it was to mingle good and evil, harmony and strife, 
reward and punishment, in arbitrary disorder. A defiant sub- 
mission to this dominion was the sum of human virtue. Their 
verses are voices crying in the wilderness against the strange 
hazard of creation. There is a famous passage in Archi- 
lochus where an eclipse at noon-day calls from him an expres- 
sion of Promethean sullenness; for if the light of the sun can 
be hid in the daytime, there is no fancy too wild to be credible. 
The same ideas, on the ethical side, drew the tears of Simon- 
ides. We may hope, according to Pindar, for gifts from 
“Fate, who giveth all things” ( ica ravéwpoe ), but not 
count on them. In the dramatic poets this divine caprice is 
conceived as overruled by necessity, to which even Zeus must 
bend. But it was left to the early philosophers to bring down 
divinity from the skies into the world, and to attribute to it 
constancy instead of varying moods. Greek thought was 
always religious, but it gained confidence as it stood longer in 
the presence of the gods. 

Before, then, Plato could argue the question between natural 
uniformity and design, the former concept had to be vindi- 
cated. From this point Greek and early modern systems went 
forward without looking back. But there are moments when 
men get weary of fighting advanced positions, and strengthen 
their jaded forces by reflecting on what ground they certainly 
hold. In the endeavor to push their conquests, they may forget 
the land behind them; but their memory is sharpened if the 
fight is a losing one and the enemy exultant. This is what 
is beginning to happen now. We have begun to look back 
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for support to the work of even the pre-Socratics. Against 
evolution, the teleologist and the natural theologian have 
fought at least a doubtful battle. And therefore we are be- 
ginning to see their flag raised in defiance over positions on 
which no attack has been declared, and which the enemy 
regards as neutral and indifferent. Modern idealism is claim- 
ing that, whether or not there is design within nature, at least 
the conformity of nature to thought means that the general 
scheme of things is teleological. The old evidence is dispensed 
with, and a new start is made. It is represented, on one side, 
that this carries the war right into the heart of the enemy’s 
country; while others regard it as a distinct falling back on 
old issues, a despairing exposition of the obvious, a confession 
that the attack can no longer be sustained, and an endeavor 
to cover the retreat. it will here be considered on its merits 
as a teleological argument especially with a view to the system 
within which it has been expounded. 


II. 

Whenever the argument for design is based upon a relation 
between things, its force lies in the demonstration of some 
degree of contingency or coincidence. Things have come to 
be related in a certain way, which so far as we know might 
have been related quite otherwise. There was no inherent 
necessity compelling their adjustment. But teleology further 
implies that the coincidence makes for good, whatever be our 
standard of the good ; and it implies therefore a psychical factor 
somewhere. In the case of analogy from particular phenom- 
ena, the coincidence is between natural products and human 
ideas of contrivance ; and the teleological interpretation is based 
upon the pleasureable outcome of the phenomena. The 
strength of evolution is that it makes this no coincidence at all, 
but shows that, looking to the factors, things could not have 
fallen out otherwise. 

The meaning of this can best be illustrated by taking for a 
moment the opposite point of view. If we could arrive at any 
standpoint from which we could deduce with perfect cogency 
all the aspects of nature and of thought—of goodness, truth, 
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and beauty—so that never at any point was there room for 
an alternative, then we could have no place for the conception 
of teleology at all. Nothing would be in any way contingent; 
all would be completely deducible from a necessary concept. 
Spinoza’s vision of the world is the most splendid instance of 
this. Even although his universe was embraced by the all- 
inclusive mind and love of the Deity, yet these in their turn 
were enveloped by the destined fore-ordination of mathematical 
law. The world followed from the conception of God as the 
equality of its angles to two right angles followed from the 
conception of a triangle; and the idea of God was assumed as 
necessary and as implying existence. Not only every concept 
of the mind, but every disposition of matter, were bound up in a 
single and absolutely necessary system. In spite, therefore, of 
his magnificent view of Divine love, Spinoza was bound to give 
up the notion of teleology altogether, and he did so in no un- 
certain way. There can be no coincidence or contingency if 
everything is the fated outcome of everything else. There 
must be convergence of lines which are either causally distinct 
within the same kind, or belong to different kinds of reality. 
Different organisms or different parts of the same organism 
may coincide without any apparent physical cause of coinci- 
dence ; natural phenomena may coincide with intellectual ideals, 
or ethical standards; and thus we have “adaptation,” or “con- 
trivance,’ or “purpose.” What is essential is that there be 
in some measure difference, independence, absence of necessary 
relation; that there shall still be adaptation or coincidence; 
and that this shall be for good. So far as we show dependence 
or necessary relation, adaptation ceases to be purposeful. 
Idealism does not seek to condition reality; it is debarred 
from this by its own objection to transcendent arguments. But 
it asserts that within reality it finds a contingent relation be- 
tween two kinds of processes—the order of facts and the order 
of thought. These two orders are found to be adapted to each 
other in such a way as to yield the happy result that the world 
is thinkable, that thought can find itself therein. Here, it is 
said, is a broad and comprehensive outlook, lying athwart all 
particular instances of analogy, and yet based on the same 
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reasoning, which allows an optimistic assertion as to the inner 
nature and working of the whole soul of reality. 

This argument, however, must cause some questioning in 
the minds of those who remember what the theory of idealism 
is. In order that there may be a teleological interpretation, 
processes must coincide which are inherently distinct. But 
idealism does not grant the distinctness of thought and 
nature. According to it, these two in inseparable union con- 
stitute reality. But we may not condition reality. Nor can 
we suppose that its factors ever had to be multiplied together. 
Their union is co-eternal with reality or is reality itself. 
Whence, then, the teleological idea in this reference? 


ITI. 

“Universal and necessary knowledge of nature presupposes 
thought; here the conditions are in us, and necessary; the 
result is contingent on things conforming. If they do con- 
form, we are entitled to say that nature herself is in this respect 
teleological.” ? 

“Will the things conform, will they be intelligible? As with 
the social compact, we can only trust and try; it must be this 
way, if at all; the conditions are necessary; actual realization 
is contingent; in this wise the whole notion of universal and 
necessary laws of nature is, then, essentially a postulate.” ? 

Here the writer treats as a contingency a relation of thought 
tonature. A pre-established harmony is said to obtain between 
facts which might have been mutually discordant. Mind 
makes an hypothesis about nature which succeeds, but which 
had the alternative of failing. It goes on succeeding, and 
those who have trusted in it have never been confounded. 
There might have been, instead of order and constancy, only 
diversity and caprice; instead of the power to predict, only 
perpetual surprise and rebuff. This possibility has been clearly 
stated by Mill where he asserts that our reason might neces- 
sarily have believed one thing, while our senses testified to 
another. 


*“Naturalism and Agnosticism,” ch. XIX, Summary. 
* Ibid, p. 250. 
Vol. XVI—No. 2. 14 
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Our right to regard this harmony as teleological depends 
very greatly upon our view of the relation of mind to nature. 
There are three ways of regarding this relation. Mind and 
nature may be essentially quite independent of each other; or 
one of them may be independent, but the other dependent upon 
it; or neither may be independent, each essentially requiring 
the other. 

The first of these views is in the best position for a teleo- 
logical inference based on the relation of knowledge. It would 
imply either that the relation of knowledge was a contingent 
one, not one that was essential to the existence of either term; 
or that it did not involve any interaction between the terms 
at all, but obtained merely for some third person who in 
his own mind compared the terms together. Leibniz’s view 
was similar to the latter of these. His monads took no notice 
of each other, and yet each unwittingly knew all about the 
others. They “mirrored” each other without entering into 
a real relation. And therefore the pre-established harmony 
was bound to be a teleological interpretation. Nothing else 
could account for the infinite coincidences of his monadology. 
If again we take the view that knowledge is a relation imply- 
ing some interaction, but one that is not necessary to the exist- 
ence of either term, then again there would be strong ground 
for teleology in the reflection that so great a good was acci- 
dentally though continually realized. 

The second attitude, that mind and nature are not essentialiy 
independent, but that one has priority over the other, is more 
difficult to consider in this reference. Mind may, in the first 
place, be made dependent upon nature. If this means that 
mind in its origin is thus dependent, it might still be left to 
consider whether it had not some relative independence after 
it originated ; and, so far as this was allowed, knowledge might 
be regarded as a coincidence. But if it means what is called 
the “epi-phenomenal” view of psychical life, whereby thought 
is a sort of melody flowing from the chords of matter, then 
obviously the adaptation of the two, so far as it has meaning, 
has no teleological meaning. On the whole, the tendency of 
those who make matter the independent term is against all 
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teleological views; they incline to the latter attitude. But, in 
the second place, the independent factor may be said to be 
mind; and the greatest of the empiricists come under this 
rubric. If their theory is pressed so that the full meaning of 
their premisses is kept on the surface, it is thoughts which con- 
stitute reality, and the adaptation of reality to the requirements 
of mind is less a truism than it is without any meaning. The 
sensationalists are very rarely consistent. David Hume is 
worth them all, because he followed out his principles to the 
full. And there is not much optimism in his philosophy. Sen- 
sationalism means either that mind is creative, in which case 
cadit questio; or that there is neither mind nor matter, only 
thought, in which case again the adaptation we are considering 
must fail. 

But if there are possibilities of teleological attitudes in some 
of the aspects of these two views, they are removed entirely by 
the assumptions of the third view. Its validity is not here in 
point; but if this is provisionally allowed, it seems impossible 
to maintain the idea that knowledge is a teleological fact. 
Idealism does not merely say that mind and nature are mutually 
dependent; it says further that this dependence penetrates to 
the core of each of them. They enter into the soul of each 
other’s existence, and are the very breath of each other’s life. 
Reality is experience—the laws and relations of knowledge. 
Mind and nature are locked together in this relation, from 
which either term is an abstraction that has no reality. And 
not only no reality, but no meaning either. 

There is scarcely one of the hard and fast distinctions of 
the old schools which idealists do not take pleasure either in 
rendering provisional, or in utterly confounding. They have 
abolished the line and rule within the theory of knowledge. 
They have substituted the notion of commixture and inter- 
penetration for that of exclusion and division. And the most 
important by far of the results of continuity is their demon- 
stration of the essential one-ness of nature and thought. They 
regard these as fused and inseparable and eternal aspects of 
the one reality, meaningless apart, co-extensive in scope, and 
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related with the intimacy of the twin poles of a magnet,’ or 
the convex and concave of a curve. Knowledge is the magnet 
or the curve. [It never came to be between them. It has held 
them together for all time. The old Cartesian notion of two 
entities is compromised into the new notion of the duality in 
unity of experience. There is logical, but no real, distinction 
or dismemberment possible. Nature and thought are each 
other’s obverse, the same synthesis looked at in two ways. 
The unity of nature is the reflex of the unity of apperception, 
and the uniformity of nature the reflex of the uniformity of 
thought. That the relations of knowledge are the marriage 
bond of these two is the proposition whose iteration is the main 
characteristic of the most popular modern philosophy.* 
Whatever we gain by this notable theory, we certainly lose 
the argument for design in the form under discussion, It is, 
indeed, remarkable that the same book which seeks to demon- 
strate the spirituality af the whole world as a necessary prius 
of further theistic diseussion, should ground its teleology on 
the consideration that the conformity of nature to thought is 
contingent. The greater the success which attends the former 
view, the more difficult, or even inconsistent, becomes the latter. 
If these factors of reality are eternal, we must not condition 
them, nor step in between them. There is probably no fallacy 
for which idealism has a keener eye than the endeavor to bring 
in a causal relation between the two. At once it steps in with 
the reminder that this is transcendent argument; that reality 
is reality, and its factors have to be taken as they stand; that 
all categories, existence, cause, and purpose, hold within the 
duality of nature—thought; and cannot hold between them. 
Any notion of “connection between the two” is at once scouted 
as, if not fallacious, at least very dangerous, Let us, for 
example, take such a quotation from the late Professor Ferrier 
as the following: “The question concerning the nature of the 
connection hetween the subjective and the objective comes to 
be . . . What is the nature of the connection between one 





* “Naturalism and Agnosticism,” Vol. II, p. 198. 
* Cf. especially Haldane’s “Pathway to Reality,” Lect. I-IV. 
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thing, one thing which no effort of thought can construe as 
really two?”—a question which “no one but an Irishman would 
think of asking, or expecting an answer to.’”® 

We are entitled, therefore, when we see the demonstration 
of this uitity by the idealists, to take them at their word; and, 
since the twin poles of 4 magnet are quoted as analogdus to 
the relation of thought and nature, to ask whether it would be 
allowable to treat the positive and the negative poles as teleo- 
logically adapted. It belongs to the nature of the case. They 
could not exist otherwise than as they do. There is no con- 
tingency, but inherent and thorough-going inter-dependence 
between them. 

If knowledge is what locks the two together, and belongs 
to neither of them alone, then the relations of experience 
constitute reality, and to apply a category to knowledge itself 
is transcendent reasoning. This cannot be emphasized with 
better effect than by quoting what is almost a locus classicus 
of modern idealism; the more so since Professor Ferrier’s 
general views meet with the highest approval of the chief 
exponent of “formal” teleology.® 


Professor Ferrier says: 


“Unless we are able to think two things as two, and separated from each 
other, it is vain and unreasonable to ask how they can become one. Unless 
we are able to hold the subjective and the objective apart in thought, we 
cannot be in a position to inquire into the nature of their connection. But 
we have shown that it is not possible for us, by any effort of thought, to 
hold the subjective and the objective apart; that the moment the subjective 
is thought, it becomes both the subjective and the objective in one; and that 
the moment the objective is thought it becomes both the subjective and the 
objective in one; and that, however often we repeat the attempts to separate 
them, the result is invariably the same; each of the terms, mistakenly sup- 
posed to be but a member of one whole, is again found to be itself that 
very whole. Therefore we see that it is impossible for us to get ourselves 
into a position from which we might inquire into the nature of the con- 
nection between mind and matter, because it is not possible for thought to 
construe, intelligibly to itself, the ideal disconnection which must neces- 
sarily be presupposed as preceding such an inquiry.” * 





°“Crisis of Modern Speculation.” 
°“Naturalism and Agnosticism,” Vol. II, p. Too. 
"Op. cit. 
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To say that mind and matter are designedly adapted is, 
surely, to “inquire into the nature of their connection,” and 
to “get ourselves into a position” which is declared by Ferrier 
to be “impossible.” For that reason, there is an apparent in- 
compatibility between the idealist theory of knowledge and 
the formal conception of teleology. The former renders 
impossible the “ideal disconnection’ which the latter presup- 
poses. To hold the theory of knowledge, we must be biassed 
toward monism; to believe its practical deductions, we must 
incline to dualism. 


IV. 


Conformity to human knowledge is, however, only one half 
of that teleological aspect of the world which has here been 
described as “formal.” There remains to be added the con- 
sideration that nature is amenable to human ends. This is 
presented by Professor Ward as an inference from the con- 
formity to knowledge. “If they (nature and thought) do 
conform we are entitled to say, (1) that nature itself is in this 
respect teleological, and (2) teleological further in being con- 
sequently amenable to human ends.” And why consequently? 


*It should be noted that Kant, to whom Professor Ward is apparently 
in some measure indebted for this teleological attitude (v. especially p. 250, 
Vol. II) is quite differently placed, as regards such an argument, from the 
Neo-Kantians of any school. The difference between the doctrine of the 
thing in itself and that of duality in unity is a most vital one in such a 
discussion. It was quite possible for Kant, with his sharp divisions, to 
hold that the ideal of orderly and systematic knowledge was “something 
purely contingent,” the conditions being as Professor Ward says “in us, 
who know, not in the things to be known.” But modern idealism has com- 
pletely changed the aspect of this argument, and what was possible for 
Kant seems to me impossible for it. As it is only in the course of knowing 
nature that we come to know the categories, it is difficult to regard them as 
an “hypothesis to be proved,” however Kant may have urged this; the rest 
of my conclusion follows from the Neo-Kantian doctrine of the object-sub- 
ject. 

I should like to add that it seems not strictly relevant to say that “things 
need not conform to our thinking as the existence of error shows” (N. & 
A. p. 255). For the argument has been epistemological and this is a 
psychological consideration. The existence of error seems rather to show 
the contrary, that some standard of conformity has been reached; or we 
should not: know what error was. 
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Because “it is solely by our activity that this assimilation of 
nature is achieved.” ® 

The key to this inference is to be found in those passages 
of “Naturalism and Agnosticism” in which there is so keen 
a development of the idea that the effort to think is the chiefest 
of all human purposes, and by no means the least arduous. It 
is the most general form of the effort to live, and to sustain 
one’s self in the environment, both physical and social; that in 
its highest form, the pursuit of science and the deciphering 
of the order of things it means the sweat of the brow and not 
a reverie, Professor Ward has insisted with convincing em- 
phasis. Conation or activity is in the very heart of thinking. 
Self-conservation requires that we shall think, and it is the 
primary fact of self-conscious mind. 

“For a process entailing such strenuous and persistent ex- 
ertion, there must be an adequate motive, and that there is in 
the feeling that ignorance entails helplessness, while knowledge 
brings security and power. . . . In a word, self-conservation 
is here the ultimate spring of action, and shows plainly that 
knowledge is teleological in its origin.” 1° 

This argument brings us very near to Schopenhauer; be- 
cause if thought is a factor in the constitution of reality, and 
will is the pervading aspect of thought, nature is here presented 
to us as, in her inmost fibre, will. But we must consider how far 
this position, taken as part of the idealist theory, justifies the in- 
ference that nature is teleologically amenable to human ends. 

Now, in the first place, it must be granted that the question 
of the amenability to ends falls within the previous one re- 
garding the conformity to knowledge of nature; and what was 
said in the last division applies here again. For if nature 
and thought are essentially one, so that no question of teleo- 
logical adaptation can arise, it takes us no further in the formal 
question to point out that thought embraces will as one, even 
the most important, of its aspects. We are arguing within 
the old issues, and have still no right to make the “ideal dis- 
connection” which is no less implied by the phrase “amenability 





*“Naturalism and Agnostisicm.” Ch. XIX. Summary. 
* Vol. II, p. 221. 
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to ends” than by the phrase “conformity to thought,” when 
these phrases are given teleological implications. 

In the second place, we must insist that ther= is a difference 
between teleology and éthics. Finite conation as such is an 
ethical fact. Teleology is an objective result. We shall see 
reason for thinking that the two points of view may be in direct 
conflict, and we cannot straightway allow their identification. 
A teleological point of view could properly be based upon finite 
effort in thinking if it could be shown that all these efforts 
worked together for some good; that somehow they were all 
caught up in the realization of a universal purpose, which 
would have to be more than the mere acquisition of knowledge 
in finite minds. But so far as we regard them as only finite 
endeavors after self-conséetvatior ‘hey lead us only to the 
antechambet of ethics, and not cto the inner shrine of objective 
purpose. Finite effort may fail. And what then? Would nature 
be teleological simply becatise we had tried to read her laws? 

The difficulty of including both subjective effort and ob- 
jective adaptation, which is the contrary of subjective effort, 
in the same general argument for design meets us very plainly 
in another part of Professor Ward’s book. Even in respect 
to the conative aspect of knowledge we cannot escape this 
difficulty ; for the greater the conation necessary, the less the 
adaptation which pre-existed, and éthics comes into promi- 
nence as metaphysical foundations sink. We are confirmed 
in this objection when we find elsewhere that finite conation 
is expressly called teleology, so that the confusion of the two 
meanings of this word is clear and insuperable. 


V. 


Professor Ward has argued that the process of evolution 
must itself be construed purposivély because it implies two 
factors hitherto somewhat overlooked : self-consetvation as an 
anabolic process, and subjective selection. 

The former of these principles means that sentient activity 
is not mere blind persistence in pleasure or desistence from 
pain, but is “directed to the satisfaction of needs, appetites, 
or desires. . . . It implies an impulse to self-maintenance and 
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betterment which so far bécome ends. Only in so far as these 
conceptions are applicable is there any meaning in talking of 
struggles to survive.” '? Other phrases are applied to it: “the 
will to live,” “pursuit of betterment,” “struggle for existence,” 
“competition.” 

As to subjective selection, he writes: “Turn a miscellaneous 
lot of birds into a garden; a fly-catcher will at once be intent 
on the gnats, a bullfinch on the pease, a thrush on the worms 
and snails. Scatter a mixturé of seeds evenly over a diversi- 
fied piece of country ; heath and cistus will spring up in the dry, 
flags and rushes in the marshy ground; violets and ferns in 
the shady hollows, gorse and broom on the hill-tops.” 1” 

Now, it is certainly open to doubt whether modern psychol- 
ogy would allow the use of such phrases as are applied to self- 
conservation in the organic world: whether there is so much 
foresight there as is implied in the phrase “pursuit of better- 
ment”: or whether the betterment is not rather, for an outside 
observer, the result of mechanical processes due to the pleasure- 
pain factor in evolution and competition. Again, it is clear 
that subjective selection, as above defined, comes very near 
being explained away; it would seem almost to follow that it is 
selective when cork floats while iron sinks. But, waiving these 
objections, is it not meanwhile evident that to add these factors 
to the evolution process is to diminish the force of a teleological 
argument, since certain effects which might have been regarded 
as useful and pleasurable coincidences of causal chains are 
now themselves directly ascribed to the causality of the efforts 
of organisms themselves? They add to the ethical aspect of 
the evolution procéss, by giving finite causation a greater part 
in itand ethics may be more valuable than the argument for 
design—but they at least lessen the inductive evidence for 
design as a category poing beyond causality in the content of 
our experience. “I call this factor (selection) teleological,” 
writes Professor Ward, “simply on the ground that it presup- 
poses conscious or at least sentient activity directed to the satis- 





* Vol. I, p. 280. 
*Vol. I, p. 274, cf. ibid., “The lion’s roar which gathers the jackals, 
scatters the sheep.” 
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faction of needs and desires; psychical activity, in a word, as 
distinct from physical passivity or inertness.”?* I do not 
hesitate to reply that the teleological argument is stronger as 
it is based on the phenomena of physical passivity or inertness. 
For “teleological” in the above quotation it seems better to 
write “ethical.” The above is not the sense in which Ward 
uses teleology when he argues that the adaptation of nature 
to thought or human activity is teleological. That implies 
contingency, coincidence, the absence of a complete causal ex- 
planation, the happily arranged satisfaction of a postulate. 
It was in order to justify theistic reasoning that the Professor 
took up his pen; !* but it is clear that every ascription of results 
to finite intelligence forecloses theistic inquiry, because rational 
causes are already ascribed, and there is no unexplained coinci- 
dence to account for. The insistence on these factors debars 
both materialism and theism: it justifies the middle zone of 
ethics and extends the scope of the ethical view. 

This consideration can be well explained by instances from 
the human sphere, where teleology might be claimed, though 
only ethics is allowable. The work to which a lawyer devotes 
himself is simply and solely the acquittal of his client. He 
may believe him guilty, but his only duty is to earn his fee, and 
by every resource of argument, by every technical advantage, 
and every available sophistry to win his case. Yet while each 
lawyer is independently working thus, the ends of justice on 
the whole are served. The perfection of legal justice, appar- 
ently in no way an end for the individual lawyer, is the result- 
ant which emerges from the unscrupulous battle of wits and 
“raising of false issues” *® in the courts of law. 

Or to take a well-known case, which was explicitly quoted 
as teleological. Adam Smith’s work is penetrated with the 
theory of the “unseen hand” in the phenomena of commerce 
and industry. For although, in private enterprise, everyone 
seeks his own good only, yet this competition is in the result 
the best thing for the public welfare. Are such cases not teleo- 





* Vol. I, p. 280. 
“Lecture II. Summary. ' 
* Mr. Justice Grantham’s definition of “pleading.” 
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logical? For in them we have results, apparently not calcu- 
lated by the finite intellect, converging to an end generally 
useful and agreeable. 

A little thought shows that the answer must be in the nega- 
tive. These results are not directly due to finite individual 
conation, but indirectly they are. Because it is obvious that 
the universal result reached by the competition of finite wills 
is not a matter indifferent to them, but is only a remoter aim 
fully accounted for by reference to them. If the ends of jus- 
tice were not served by our present legal system, that system 
would very soon be remodeled. In short, private advantage 
is not here distinct from or independent of public advantage. 
It is part of an individual’s private endeavor, though not a part 
which is usually most prominent, that the state he lives in 
shall guarantee the advantage to the community as a whole 
of every activity permitted to individuals. The system is 
made by private conation, and could be unmade by it at any 
time. It is got by analysis of the end it realizes, supposes the 
conception and examination of that end, and is not the unfore- 
seen result of endeavor that is heedless or ignorant of that end. 
It is referable to finite conation, and does not need a further 
assumption. It is an ethical not a teleological result. 

If there were results of finite purpose, not in our power to 
make or unmake, which we could not alter if they were bad, 
but which are good in a striking degree, then we should be 
better placed for a teleological inference. Until such are dis- 
covered we have only reached an ethical result. 


VI. 


That the effort made by finite minds to understand the world 
implies for them a purpose of some kind is obvious; our objec- 
tion has been that the purposiveness of an endeavor is one 
thing, and that it is not equivalent to the teleological structure 
of the facts upon which this endeavor is directed. On the 
contrary, it is evident that the greater the degree of natural 
teleology the less strenuous will be the subjective endeavor; 
for as nature is more completely adapted to thought the more 
direct and clear will be the meaning to thought of natural laws, 
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and the fess the strain of the acquisition of knowledge. And 
this, we must tiow indicate, is practically confessed; it is ad- 
mitted, that is to say, that the subjective endeavor is an attri- 
bute of finitude, and that reality, or even the reality of a subject 
in its highest form, is cut free from such endeavor. For when 
idealists explain the absolute intelligence, they give the conatus 
no place in its intellecttial life; a direct intuition now holds the 
field of attempts to interpret. The absolute experience is all- 
comprising. Its knowledge is “of the nature of direct insight,” 
not of “generalizations about possibilities” ; its will “is always 
consciously expressed with perfect harmony and completeness 
in the facts of which it is aware.” “It would experience the 
whole of real existence directly as a system with internal con- 
sistency of structure, but without any reference to anything 
beyond itself. . . . Perfect apprehension of systematic reality 
as a whole would be able to deduce from any one fact in the 
universe the nature of any other fact. Or rather, as the whole 
would be presented at once in its entirety, there would be no 
need for the deduction; every fact would be directly seen as 
linked with every other by the directly intuited nature of the 
system to which all facts belong.” *® Now it is clear that an 
endeavor which is overcome in reality itself does not represent 
a true factor of reality; and that it is again impossible to pre- 
sent the purposive nature of finite search for truth as a proof 
of the teleological structure of reality itself. 

Thus when the same author writes as follows: “To say that 
reality is essentially one with immediate feeling is only another 
way of saying that the real is essentially that which is of sig- 
nificance for the attainment of purpose, for feeling is essentially 
teleological,” 17 he is defining the essential nature of the real 
by a function which he has expressly denied to belong to the 
truest outlook on reality. These views are not both tenable 


%*A_E. Taylor: “Metaphysics,” Part I, Ch. 2, § 10, and p. 6r. 


“Ibid. 2, 1, 3. It is clear that the author has no right to hold that 
degrees of individuality are degrees of reality. The essential conative 
marks of finite individuality are not enhanced, but suppressed or sub- 
lated as soon as absolute existence is attained. (V. ibid, p. 275, and $2, 
Ch. IIT.) 
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together. Subjective purposiveness is not objective teleology. 
Ontologically, the former may be a phase of the latter in the 
sphere of time and space; epistemologically, the latter is within 
the scope of the former, when the same sphere is considered ; 
but absolutely, the idealists tell us, the subject purposiveness 
of the effort to know reaches vanishing point the instant all is 
perfectly and completely known. It is of appearance, not of 


reality. 


VIL. 

If, then, we cannot see our way to regard the adaptation of 
the world to thought as, on the idealist view of knowledge, a 
contingency, it remains to ask whether, assuming the essential 
unity of these two, there are any facts which render the union 
a pleasanter and happier one than it needed to be. For an 
answer to this question we turn naturally to consider the suc- 
cess with which the endeavor to comprehend the world has been 
accomplished. We ask whether in the history of philosophy, 
either in its mode of development or in its results, we can read 
such a progress as gives ground for an optimistic interpreta- 
tion of the world as a whole. 

This is, of course, a very difficult question to answer. It 
requires us to conceive other methods of development than 
that which has actually been followed, and to judge by some 
standard their relative values. Any pretense to reason closely 
on such a question would be manifestly absurd. We can only 
inquire whether among many possibilities—in view of the 
time that has elapsed since speculation began, of the results 
it has reached, and of the means by which it has reached them 
——the actuality comes near enough to what we should call the 
best to justify any degree of teleology. The broader the reply 
to this question is made, the better. 

It would be idle to deny on any hand the progress of the 
endeavor to spell out the meaning of the universe, We have 
only, Mr. Haldane says, “to read the best histories of philosophy 
to see that, from this standpoint, we have been the witnesses 
of the growth of a conception ever increasing in depth and 
breadth, deepening and broadening as criticism succeeded to 
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construction, and again construction to criticism; developing 
itself, as experience discloses, at different rates in different 
periods, with times of apparent stagnation and times of obvious 
vitality, adjusting its scope to the new materials and the fresh 
science which the time spirit called into being, but never going 
back on its traces. Vestigia nulla retrorsum is the motto of 
the philosopher.” 1® And the introduction of Hegel to his 
History of Philosophy needs no citation. And yet, after two 
thousand years of the severe ordeal of speculative thought, it 
seems to be still held that the most pressing of the problems 
raised are not soluble by human reason. The freedom of the 
will—the gateway of ethics—is still in dispute; antinomy and 
perplexity still adhere to that problem, even in the view of 
many who would be called idealists. The existence of the ex- 
ternal world, the first problem of all in logical order, can still 
be called the “crisis of modern speculation,” or even abandoned 
as a philosophical position in face of the “logically unassail- 
able” attitude of the solipsist, who, for being logical, is doomed 
to “the madhouse’—a most singular result.2® It is said 
again ®° that “both religion and the higher poetry—just be- 
cause they give up the pretense of an impossible exactitude— 
carry us nearer to the meaning of the world that the formule 
of an abstract metaphysics” ; and it is this higher poetry which 
declares that “nothing worthy proving can be proven.” While 
if we turn to the sources of belief in feeling, whose evidence 
Carlyle thought to be so immeasurably above what he con- 
temptuously called the “probable God,” of reason, we find that, 
to take the most modern instances, both Professor Ward and 
Mr. Haldane give it up as reliable on its own merits.”’ If, 
then, we must admit the fact of progress, we must also, in view 
of these results, grant that the progress of thought is along a 
line which at best is inclining very slowly toward reality. 

And what of the evenness of this line? Mr. Haldane speaks 
of periods of criticism followed by periods of construction. 





* “Pathway to Reality,” p. 35. 

* “Naturalism and Agnosticism,” Vol. II, p. 168. 

Seth: “Man’s Place,” etc., p. 220. 

= “Naturalism and Agnosticism,” Ch. I. “Pathway to Reality,” Ch. I. 
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But this is perhaps a meiosis for what may also be regarded 
as a series of catastrophies, each followed by riding for an- 
other fall; and these sceptical catastrophies are recurrent with 
a fateful uniformity. We can write the history of philosophy 
in cycles which run toward scepticism on both sides at once. 

At every starting point, philosophers stand by the union of 
nature and thought as the anchoring notion which holds them 
on to reality. At once two schools begin to appear, those who 
tend towards thought alone, and those who tend towards 
nature alone. Each goes its way for a few generations, till 
each finds it a sheer impossibility to go any further. Idealism 
is brought to its senses when thought has so rarified its own 
air that it dies of inanition. It collapses into mysticism, which 
is the truest empiricism, and so turns traitor to itself. Em- 
piricism runs into its impasse when sensation has so absorbed 
everything that, for want of connection between the parts, the 
whole fabric falls asunder in ruins. Each school prostrates 
itself in scepticism. Then rises some one to point out the 
initial error, and to remind that reality is the union of nature 
and thought. This is accepted because it seems to admit no 
answer. But it produces no conviction. The old Adam re- 
asserts himself, and the old story is retold. Thought will not 
rest in the unity of two things. Pure unity becomes again the 
seductive mirage leading it into the desert on this side or on 
that. It was thus from Thales to Gorgias and Parmenides; 
from Socrates to Plotinus or Pyrrhus: in the scholastic mystics 
and empiricists; from Descartes (whose union of sense and 
thought was, however, a difficult one) to Hume or Spinoza; 
from Kant to the absolutists or Mill. 

If scepticism thus belongs to the nature of the case, and is 
the necessary method of transition which it is represented to 
be,** and if, after two thousand years of catastrophic progress, 
the main questions of thought remain, it is said, unanswerable 
by reason, the method and the result do not seem near enough 
to our ideas of what is best in development to justify us in be- 





™Cf. A. Seth, “Scottish Philosophy,” p. 72, “Scepticism is the bridge 
by which we pass from one system, or family of systems, found wanting, 
to another age with its fuller grasp of truth.” 
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lieving that the progress of thought has been of such an excep- 
tional kind that it can be called an instance of the world’s 
general purposiveness. 


VIII. 

But at this point we are brought up by an argument which 
gives a paradoxical turn to the discussion. The very fact 
that we cannot fully understand the world is made the ground 
for the teleological idea, presumably because it opens the door 
for faith. Here, then, is a contingent and happy circumstance 
in the nature of thought—its limitation. To Mr. Balfour’s 
question, “What would be a world which we could under- 
stand ?” the late Professor Wallace gives the answer : “A world, 
surely, without interest; the den of listlessness and dumb de- 
spair; or rather, the ice-age of humanity, when to be and not 
to be would for once be absolutely alike.” 2* This assertion is 
probably connected with the view that the pleasures of pursuit 
are greater than those of attainment. If this opinion were 
true, an extension of its scope to the whole field of mental 
activity, such as was made in the well-known words of Lessing, 
who preferred the search for truth to its discovery, would 
prove the professor’s case; though even then we might properly 
wonder that teleology should be seen in the gradual passage of 
knowledge, through effort, to no self-realizing goal.2* But 
introspection leads me to the view that, where the end is really 
desired—and this is not commonly the case in the much-quoted 
instance of sport—and is, further, uncertain of achievement, 
then, if the end is not attained, there is little or no pleasure in 
the pursuit; while if the end is attained there is a pleasure in 
recalling the pursuit, but it is an almost indistinguishable part 
of the pleasure of achievement. It seems worth while, there- 
fore, to examine on its merits Professor Wallace’s opinion. 

The view may be dismissed that the fragmentary world 
open to thought, enhanced by the objects of the “Will to Be- 





* Essays, p. 97. 

“Cf. “Prolegomena to Ethics, Sec. 187. Where one of the “essential 
implications” of development is “that the end of the process should be 
a real fulfillment of the capacities presupposed by the process.” 
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lieve,” gives a total universe adapted to all our claims, and that 
it is the imperfection of knowledge which renders faith pos- 
sible. It is not a proof of design that we can suppose it. And 
what is the “Will to Believe” but this supposition? 

What, then, does complete knowledge *° imply which renders 
it a thing so terrible? It may mean, in the first place, a com- 
prehension of al! general laws. This alone would surely not 
destroy mental effort. Why should we strive less because we 
know certainly all the results of endeavor, the consequences 
of material forces, the penalties of wrong, and the rewards of 
right? Because, it may be answered, complete knowledge 
might reveal penalties for right, and rewards for wrong. But 
this would be at least a contradiction. It would mean that the 
world was designed because the absence of design was con- 
cealed from us. Yet it would be equally contradictory to argue 
that there was design because the absence of design was 
revealed to us. This antinomy may be dismissed by assuming 
two positions which most philosophers will grant: (1) That 
nothing would be called right which was attended only with 
penalties, or wrong which was attended only with rewards, 
material or immaterial or both; (2) that right and wrong 
are higher motives than desire for pleasure and avoidance 
of pain. With these provisos, there is nothing in complete 
knowledge to discourage effort. 

But complete knowledge may mean more than knowledge 
of all general laws. It may imply in addition knowledge of 
the exact disposition at any moment of each agent or vehicle 
of action—of every will and every particle; the knowledge 
of the Laplacean intellect. Is there any pessimism in this? 

Not, so far as I can see, in the precise foreknowledge of 
results, or the perfect power to account for the present. Why 
should we not undertake our acts because we know their 
definite outcome? Or why be angry because we could have 
foretold yesterday what we are doing to-day? I think the 
secret of the difficulty is seen if we write the second person 
for the first. It seems to be imagined that I should not do 


* This course does not imply the point of view that knowledge is not 
only complete, but absolutely deducible. 
Vol. XVI—No. 2. 15 
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a thing because you know its outcome, or because you could 
have predicted my act. Since when was the human will either 
so proud or so shy? Why should I hesitate to act because 
my act would then be part of the complete uniform scheme 
of all things, nature and mind together ? 7° 

The reason for which complete knowledge is looked askance 
at is, most probably, that it suggests determinism. Mind, it is 
supposed, would be shown to be bound together in the same 
laws with matter, and initiative would be a psychological de- 
lusion. But this statement begs the question at issue. When 
was it given for granted that complete knowledge was equiva- 
lent to recognition of mechanical determinism? There is so 
far no ground for thinking it less likely that complete knowl- 
edge would include the demonstration of free will. “But if 
there were free wills could knowledge be complete?” Why 
not? Because a thing is done freely, it may none the less be 
done accountably. There is no formal incongruity in the two 
notions. 

Two cases, then, have to be considered. Complete knowl- 
edge may contain the knowledge of universal determinism. 
Would this be better or worse than our present indefiniteness 
on the point? Much consideration yields no answer to this 
question. If such determinism were certain, then effort would 
be prostrated and aspiration destroyed. But it would be the 
truth. On the other hand, the existing imperfection of knowl- 
edge would permit of aspiration and effort; but then these 
might be based on error. Truth is a pearl of great price, but 
how does it exchange with goodness? The choice offered is 
one which human nature, being the complex of intellect and 
conation which it is, would probably regard as indifferent. 
The bearing of these remarks on Kant’s view of teleology will 
be plain. He permitted the notion, on the distinct under- 
standing that it was not strictly true. He satisfied both intel- 
lect and conation by giving to purpose the middle position of 
a regulative notion. 

The other side of the alternative is equally possible. And 
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if complete knowledge revealed the freedom of the will on a 
plan which we should call perfect, it is not plain on what 
ground Professor Wallace and Mr. Balfour would prefer their 
present uncertainty. Surely the assurance ought to be envi- 
able. It would both widen the scope and raise the tone of 
poetry. One can imagine, too, the enthusiasm with which, 
under such a happy state of things, teachers and preachers 
would point to our certainty on all pressing questions of des- 
tiny, and dwell for contrast on the gloomy alternative under 
which there might have been only doubtful opinion and pious 
hope. 

We may conclude, therefore, that in all cases where judg- 
ment on the matter is possible, no case for pessimism can be 
made out as a corollary from complete knowledge, and no case 
for optimism on the ground of the limitation of knowledge. 


IX. 

Thus the result of this review of the modern teleology which 
has been called “formal,” because it is based on very broad 
considerations of the world as a whole, leaves us doubtful 
either as to the existence of the contingencies which are as- 
serted, or as to the teleological interpretation of such contin- 
gencies as may seem to obtain. We are unable to deduce that 
the general analysis of this theory of knowledge, especially 
with regard to its conative elements, gives trustworthy teleo- 


logical results. 
D. H. MacGrecor. 
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THE SO-CALLED HEDONIST PARADOX. 


THE hedonist paradox is variously stated, but as most popular 
and most usually accepted it takes the form, “He that seeks 
pleasure shall lose it.” Despite the fact that men consciously 
seek pleasure and get it, strong arguments are set forth denying 
the search for pleasure as an actuality, and attempting either to 
show that pleasure is an illusion, or that in the supposed hunt 
for it, man is really seeking something else. By means either 
of popular argument or of the more highly refined logical pre- 
sentations, pleasure is shown to be a delusion and a snare; and 
the search for it impossible. I do not wish to be so bold as to 
attempt any development of a hedonistic system of ethics. 
My intention is much more humble. Whether or not pleasure 
is the end of life I shall therefore not attempt here to show. 
But I think it possible to show that pleasure can be an end; that 
it can be something consciously sought; and that as a reality, it 
can be an end or aim, as can other things in this universe. [ 
have the greatest respect for the old English Utilitarian school, 
and consider them not so paradoxical in this particular as is 
usually supposed. 

The two or three lines of argument most successful against 
the hedonist view of pleasure as an end or aim are the more 
popular physiological “proofs’’ and the more abstract logical 
and psychological views. The former, while most easily 
refuted, is most dangerous because of its mixture of stand- 
points, and its semi-religious appeal. While the latter is much 
more subtle and demands a much closer analysis. 

Throughout this paper my contention is that pleasure can be 
an end in life and can be consciously pursued. Whether or not 
it is the end, and whether or not such a hedonist policy is per- 
nicious are therefore not here in question. It is the two last 
named questions which the popular physiological argument 
confuses in its supposed refutation of hedonism. In addition it 
seems to be backed by examples from daily experience which 
force themselves upon us. Is it not a fact that the most ener- 
getic hunters after pleasure are also the most blasé? That 
those who live for pleasure are usually physical wrecks? We 
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note the pale,drawn face of the dyspeptic or the debilitated con- 
dition of the roué and perhaps accept as given that he who seeks 
pleasure must lose it. Or again, we see the virtuous man in all 
his glory, the happy father of a family, the energetic follower 
of the strenuous life, and here find happiness existent, but as a 
side issue; not as an end or aim per se. Is this not proof con- 
clusive that pleasure consciously sought is pleasure unobtained ; 
that the most happy man is he who takes his pleasure as some- 
thing thrown in for good measure as it were; and must not 
therefore he who seeks pleasure lose it ? 

Popular arguments of this kind run into a tangle since they 
confuse pleasure as the end with pleasure an end, and also in- 
troduce the results of pleasure as proofs against pleasure. My 
present purpose is to deal only with the possibility of pleasure. 
as anend sought. Now the argument which tries to show that 
the perpetual pleasure seeker does not lead a happy life possesses 
its force because it mixes the standpoint which considers pleas- 
ure as the end and which emphasizes the evil results flowing 
therefrom,with that which looks upon pleasure as a possible end. 
It is evident that he who indulges in sensual pleasures may 
wreck his constitution because of the overstimulation, fatigue 
or what not which must result. These however are results of 
pleasure already obtained. The fact that a man has a headache 
in the morning is no argument against the fact that he had a 
rousing time the night before, or that he purposely sought such 
pleasing time. The pleasure was aimed at and reached. It 
may be ultimately a bad thing to indulge in such pleasure, and 
continual search therefore may and does finally lead to ruin. 
But the fact remains and is incontestable that the person con- 
cerned aims for such pleasure; reaches his end; realizes it and 
may or may not repent. In fact it is only by having such pleas- 
ures repeatedly that the individual concerned becomes blasé 
and worn out. He has sought his special type of pleasure and 
has found it. Because the consequences of such pleasure are 
physical and mental wretchedness, we cannot therefore affirm 
that pleasure has been sought and missed. It is only because 
it has been gained that the wreckage results. He that seeks 
pleasure may lose it as an ultimate end, if it be of the crass 
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and sensual kind, because physiological limitations forbid, 

If this last statement be granted, the whole case of hedonism 
need not be given up, as ultimately concerned. While it may 
be granted that pleasure is possible in installments, still as an 
everlasting possession it seems impossible. Everlasting bliss, 
“linked sweetness” are, on this earth hindered by the limita- 
tions of the flesh, which would break down in the strenuous 
efforts to reach pleasure; or such bliss is at least impossible, 
because of the limitations of the sense organs, which require 
rest, food and change. This carries the matter over into the 
question of pleasure as an ultimate end, and I shall touch upon 
this only in a suggestive manner. We do not mean by pleasure 
as an end, some sort of a continual performance. What is 
meant by pleasure as an ultimate end in this life is something 
which is to be obtained and felt, enjoyed; something which it is 
worth while working for; something which is pursued and be- 
lieved in as an attainable object; and something which, as an 
end, is supreme over others, to which other ends must be subor- 
dinated, or for which they must be removed. What comes 
after the attainment of the end has nothing to do with the end 
in its first intention. For example, when we speak of a bit of 
food as the aim of a dog’s chase, we mean simply that some 
goal is to be reached; not that there is to be an eternally exist- 
ing goal, an everlasting performance, a perpetual state of bliss. 

As so conceived hedonism as thus concerned is neither 
weaker nor stronger than intuitionism. The most rigid in- 
tuitionism is open to similar objections, as those above stated. 
Duty, as existent in action, virtue in its height, cannot be con- 
tinuous in a single individual. A man cannot be doing his duty 
always and unintermittingly. Even Kant has acknowledged 
this. And if an individual pursues his duty without regard to 
his physical limitations he will fail in his ultimate purpose, if 
such be considered continuous, just as will the most earthy 
hedonist. And if in so doing he is really not following his aim, 
this can also be said of the hedonist. But similarly, as an in- 
termittent possession, virtuous action is possible and may be 
sought, and so too, pleasure. As everlasting in intention, virtue 
is no more so than is pleasure. If we consider that the aim of 
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the hedonist is to keep the tenement of clay erect so that such 
moments be possible, pleasure as an end or aim is just as much 
a fact as is duty, and arguments derived from physiological 
grounds are as valid against the one as against the other. If 
sleep, recuperation, change, etc., are necessary in the one case, 
so too are they in the other. And similarly, if considered sub- 
ordinate to the great aim of duty, why the same thing may be 
said of the one great aim of pleasure. 

The logical argument against the conception of pleasure as 
an end is much more subtle and demands a somewhat 
close examination if its validity is to be denied. That 
we may strive for a thing, it must be before us during 
the period of effort if it is to be an end; it must be an 
end in view. As such, it must exist as an idea, and to 
seek pleasure, therefore, we must transform it; it must exist in 
idea. It is not present; it must be kept in view as an end and 
so must undergo ideal transformation. But so soon as this is 
done, we have no longer the pleasure. The pleasure sought has 
become an idea, such idea being an idea of a pleasure giving ob- 
ject, of a pleasurable state of the self with serial connection 
with the present moment. But an idea is no longer a pleasure; 
we have passed from feeling to intellect, and the pleasure has, 
logically, apparently vanished. Even if the idea itself be pleas- 
urable, this pleasure is not the pleasure in its first intention as 
sought. Moreover as actually existing, such reflected pleasure 
cannot be an aim since it is already present. So it seems that 
he who seeks pleasure shall lose it logically, if not physiologi- 
cally. 

The fallacy here involved resides in the false conception of 
the function of logical construction. Such construction does 
not create reality ; it simply arranges it, reconstructs it, helps us 
to adapt it to our needs. Moreover, it fixes such interpretation 
by means of negotiable symbols,,which make more or less 
rigid the concepts involved. An ideal construction is simply a 
serial arrangement of signs or marks which enable the individ- 
ual to react properly to a given situation, or which enable him, 
by a series of reactions to reach a certain situation. The ideas, 
etc., are simply sign-boards pointing to the reality, and guiding 
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proper adjustment, but they are not the reality. They are be- 
lieved in as leading to some reality sought. Now one who aims 
at pleasure, aims at pleasure or some pleasurable condition of 
the self, and not at the idea of such state. If we considered the 
person concerned as aiming at some idea, we must needs have 
a continual progress, without any hope of ultimate realization. 
For the idea of the sought-for state is present. To become an 
aim it must exist in idea which latter however is also presentand 
cannot be an end unless it too, is present in idea; and so on ad 
infinitum. The idea cannot become an aim for it is always with 
us in this connection. We have it, and as far as the idea is 
concerned, we need go no farther. This idea, however, must 
be considered only as a sign-board, as a concept leading to a 
pleasure-producing action. A man who seeks pleasure, usually 
knows what he wants, and he does not want a mere phantom. 
He endows his pleasure with a reality just as he does his hat, 
book, or what not which may be absent, and which he seeks. 
The ideas of end, means, etc., serially arranged, are simply 
guides which he follows because he believes their realization 
will bring him to his goal. As such they cannot constitute his 
aim. 

It might be said that the seeker after pleasure aims at the 
realization of his ideas. This seems to me to be a misinterpre- 
tation of the logical construction of the impulses and reactions 
which have already taken place when the pleasure has been ob- 
tained. One who searches for pleasure wants this pleasure. 
He does not stop at the object producing such pleasure, at the 
realization of his idea, or at anything other than the pleasure. 
He may be forced to go through certain kinds of adjustment, 
but these are all (in the supposed search for pleasure) subor- 
dinate to the pleasure concerned. The series of ideas leading 
to such pleasure may be due to a logical construction of some 
given situation, in which pleasure has been felt, in which a cer- 
tain state has been experienced. But such logical construction 
is not the reality, and as such, as purely formal, and lacking in 
reality (other than logical) cannot serve as an aim and is simply 
a directive agency. Each step up to the pleasure as existent is 
simply a means and not the final end. 
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A striking illustration of opposition between aim and the pre- 
sent, with no logical construction acting as a guide to enable the 
bridging of the chasm, is seen in the baby who cries unceas- 
ingly, “I want my mama.” The baby does not want the idea 
of his mother, nor his mother in any form other than “mama” 
present, real and tangible. The absence of the parent giving 
rise to a feeling of want, of dissatisfaction, produces a blind 
effort towards the mother, which comes “bang up” against fail- 
ure, because of a lack of logical construction. But whether 
there be such construction present or not, we have as the end 
some object, some reality, believed in as existing. 

A final consideration must be given to objections possible 
from the psychological side. Psychologically it might be ob- 
jected that pleasure as such, has no reality apart from a self or 
agent, just as an object has no reality without the knower. 
This is confusing pleasure as a thing-in-itself, with pleasure as 
felt. Of course such pleasure or object has no existence as a 
felt pleasure or a known object apart from the self concerned, 
and it is only in this connection that they have any meaning at 
all. What pleasure is as a ding-an-sich does not worry me in 
the least when I seek it. I feel its absence, and strive to make it 
felt. It is considered and believed in to use Baldwin’s phrase 
in connection with objects, as a thing which we can “leave be- 
hind and find again.” As immediately experienced only, do 
objects mean anything to us, and as immediate experiences are 
they sought. That an object has some reality, whether as ob- 
ject, idea, consciousness or what not cannot be denied; it is 
sought as a believed-in reality. If it had no reality it could not 
be sought and found. To hold however, that pleasure has a 
reality, seems to involve us in difficulties. 

I shall end my paper with an attempt to show the reality of 
pleasure. Pleasure as loosely used, may mean either the body 
in a certain state, or the abstraction used in psychology to desig- 
nate the qualitative abstraction from the given situation, from 
the organic condition of the body. Just as consciousness in 
general means, when fully considered, consciousness of some 
object, and by abstraction is referred to a self, and the object to 
some external reality, so too, pleasure means in its full intent, 
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some pleasurable condition of the body, and by abstraction is 
referred to a self, and the body to the world of space. It 
might be said that in trying to find a hat, for example, what we 
are really seeking is a touch , etc., of the hat. Popular usage, 
however, has fixed upon “hat” as the proper expression in such 
a case. Similarly the term “pleasure” has been made rigid in 
the like connection, and men do not say they are aiming at a 
bodily condition but at a pleasure. In the one case the em- 
phasis is placed on the object as quantitative, in the other on the 
object as qualitative. But a reality is believed in, in both cases, 
whether such belief is scientifically expressed or not. 

I again wish to emphasize that in the above discussion I have 
tried to show that there is no paradox in the search for pleas- 
ure. If we consider the matter consistently I think we must 
acknowledge, that, whatever be the physical and moral re- 
sults, the search for pleasure is a fact. Indeed it is a question 
whether or not most of us are not, in a limited degree modern 
epicureans. Daily we seek pleasure, and daily, (I hope) most 
of us find it. 

FELIX ARNOLD. 

NEw York. 
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The Vivisection Problem. 


DISCUSSION. 


[An article on “Is Vivisection Justifiable?” by Dr. C. S. Myers 
in the April number, 1904, was replied to by Dr. Albert Leffing- 
well in the January number, 1905. The discussion was continued 
by both writers in a somewhat personal manner in the July 
number, notwithstanding the elimination of some of the latter 
features by the Managing Editor. The following note of personal 
explanation was sent to us for the October number, and we now 
publish it, as requested, without any modification. The discussion 
between Dr. Myers and Dr. Leffingwell is herewith closed in 
this JOURNAL. ] 


THE VIVISECTION PROBLEM : A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Dr. Leffingwell’s latest comments on the justifiability of vivisec- 
tion are marked by such misrepresentation of fact and confusion 
of argument that further controversy must now close, at least so 
far as 1 am concerned. I wish here merely to add a word of per- 
sonal explanation. My critic seeks to strengthen his position by 
the taunt that I write only what I have been told, while he pro- 
fesses to describe what he has personally seen. Although he is so 
good as to express his belief in my “sincerity and intellectual hon- 
esty,” yet he claims that my opinions are valueless as I am neither 
physician nor vivisector. That Dr. Leffingwell himself is not a 
vivisector goes without saying: how well he is versed in medicine 
and in the history of pathological science I may safely leave others 
to judge. But for my own part, perhaps I may state that I have 
attended many vivisections, and that I feel sufficiently qualified 
alike on medical, ethical, and psychological grounds to maintain 
with sincerity and without change the views and statements which 
I have advanced in the pages of this JouRNAL. 


Cuarces S. Myers. M. A., M. D., B. C. (Cantab.), 


M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L. R. C. P. (Lond.) 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY; or Principles of Epistemology and 
Metaphysics. By James Hervey Hyslop, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics, Columbia University, 
New York. New York: The Macmillan Company. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1905. pp. xiv, 647. 


This large volume, containing nearly 650 closely printed pages 
of text, is addressed to readers of general philosophy, rather than 
to students of ethics, but contains much which defines the author’s 
position regarding practical as well as theoretical issues. The 
questions discussed are fundamental ones. The spirit is that of 
an unassuming, modest, but extremely patient, minute, and labo- 
rious inquirer, who spares neither his own pains, nor, upon 
some occasions, his reader’s powers of attention. The result of 
reading the book must therefore be for a properly advanced stu- 
dent,a very useful training, not only in developing his own powers 
of philosophical thinking, but in the general spirit of free, coura- 
geous, and devoted truth-seeking. So much one can say at 
once, without thereby expressing any substantial agreement what- 
ever with the author’s point of view. For so far one speaks solely 
of the author’s spirit and personality. The present reviewer, in- 
deed, is very far from agreement with Dr. Hyslop’s most char- 
acteristic teachings, and reads his text with a pretty constant 
sense of opposition which can only be welcome to the author; 
since the latter, in his turn, spends so much of his space in assail- 
ing what he views as the position of philosophical “idealism.” 
But the author’s spirit of personal fidelity and of critical inquiry 
is of more value to the reader of such a book, than are the results 
reached. For the results, however important or questionable in 
themselves, can have meaning only to a man who already pos- 
sesses the philosophical spirit; while the purpose to teach that 
spirit is the main business of any teacher of philosophy. And 
our author’s personal quality. is such as to make him a whole- 
some and stimulating teacher. Nobody can doubt our author's 
long-since proven and serious devotion to the truth as he sees it, 
nor can anyone call in question his chivalrous willingness to de- 
fend investigations and results in regions which, like those of 
“psychical research,” are often regarded as lying beyond the pale 
of scientific orthodoxy. His present book, to be sure, mentions 
psychical researches only in conclusion, and as one means of pro- 
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ceeding further upon the road which he regards as that of a 
sound application of the “scientific method” to philosophy. But 
this book has everywhere an admirable individuality and an un- 
conventionality of procedure which are obvious and wholesome, 
even when the views themselves which are defended, appear to 
be less original, or even when, to the present reviewer’s mind, 
they are least valuable as results. 

There is here no space to go into details regarding the minute 
and extended study of epistemological and metaphysical problems 
which this volume contains. In thirteen chapters Dr. Hyslop dis- 
cusses, first introductory questions (chapters I and II), then 
(chapters (III-VIII) the problems of the theory of knowledge, 
thereafter (chapters IX-XII) metaphysical theories, with 
special reference to “materialism” and “spiritualism;”’ and, 
finally, (chapter XIII), he sums up his results in a general dis- 
cussion of the office, the duties, the prospects, and the ethical sig- 
nificance of philosophy. This final chapter, very readable by 
itself, even apart from the rest of the book, is probably the one 
which the student of social and of ethical problems will find the 
most interesting. 

Dr. Hyslop is of the opinion, as his preface states, that ‘‘Ideal- 
ism has done so much to emphasize introspective and anthro- 
pocentic methods that, since Kant, it is almost impossible to 
induce philosophers to make any concessions to physical science 
and its results. Philosophy, where it was not phenomenalism in 
disguise, has run off into the blue empyrean of transcendentalism 
while protesting against the possibility of it.’ One of our au- 
thor’s purposes is therefore the reconciliation of philosophical 
study with the spirit and the results of physical science. His 
own study of the theory of knowledge is guided by this purpose. 
By methods which, as Dr. Hyslop tells us (in his preface; 
cf. also p. 183 of his text), have been decidedly influenced by Sir 
William Hamilton, our author undertakes an analysis of the 
problem of knowledge. This analysis is throughout influenced 
by the author’s view of “the relation between epistemological 
and metaphysical theories” (p. 72). “Idealism,” and “Realism,” 
as our author defines them, are, in the strictest sense, epistemologi- 
cal theories, and are not properly to be regarded as “ontologi- 
cal” theories at all. That is, a realist might hold any metaphysical 
theory whatever—materialistic or spiritualistic. Realism is, for 
our author, simply the doctrine “that the mind can transcend 
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its state in its ‘knowledge,’ that it can ‘know’ something else 
than its own states, that it can ‘perceive’ or posit an external 
reality as the cause of its sensations” (p. 73). Therefore, if 
idealism is to oppose realism, idealism also must be a doctrine 
about knowledge, and “must represent a denial of the possibility 
of ‘knowing’ any ‘reality’ beyond the subject’s own states.” Dr. 
Hyslop hereupon finds it easy to maintain (p. 75), that a per- 
fectly clear opposition, in theories of knowledge, can exist only 
between “subjective Idealism or Solipsism, and intuitive Real- 
ism.” Unless one is a solipsist, namely, he must admit that the 
knowing subject does or can transcend his own subjective states; 
and thus, in one’s theory of knowledge, one must be either 
“solipsist” or else in some form “realist.” Dr. Hyslop 
nevertheless regards the question as to how far, and 
in what sense, one is a realist, as a topic for a detailed study, and 
actually devotes many pages to a consideration of the range of 
our knowledge, of its forms, its categories, and its methods. 

In any case, however, Dr. Hyslop’s “idealist” remains, by defi- 
nition, a sort of man without a country. If he were indeed what 
our author calls a “solipsist,”” our author knows “no way to re- 
fute solipsism” (p. 174), which, in Dr. Hyslop’s opinion, “is 
logical.” But no idealist, says our author, has ever admitted 
himself to be a solipsist. Hence, in practice, idealists profess a 
belief “which is an acceptance of the fundamental postulate of 
Realism, and makes Idealism identical with it in all essential 
characteristics” (p. 175). If this be the result, one would sup- 
pose that Dr. Hyslop would take delight (as being, on the whole, 
himself, in his epistemology, what he defines as a realist), in 
this easy reconciliation with his supposed opponents. For if the 
only idealists who could be in any genuine opposition to 
realism would be solipsists, and if there are no solipsists, it would 
seem that there must be no opponents of realism. And then 
one might wonder why our author devotes himself to so elaborate 
an attack upon such opponents. Despite the fact, however, that 
the only idealism which is not, “in all essential characteristics,” 
“identical” with realism, is that solipsism which nobody holds, 
our author apparently regards actual live idealists with a decided 
aversion ; and this sentiment turns out to be based upon grounds 
partly historical and partly moral. Idealists, historically viewed, 
that is, considered with reference to the place which they havé 
occupied in controversy, are persons responsible, in Dr. Hyslop’s 
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opinion, for a certain stubborn confusing of the epistemological 
with the metaphysical issues ; and, in the present day, Dr. Hyslop 
finds the idealist to be (p. 637) persons devoted to “equivoca- 
tions which few detect,’ since they systematically conceal their 
“gospel of agnosticism,” behind reflections that “appear to have 
a meaning because the language in which they are couched 
seems to favor the religious view.” Thus, an idealist may appar- 
ently be defined as a person who ought to be a solipsist, but 
who, in fact, is a hypocrite. Such an one is fond of Kant and 
Hegel, speaks unintelligible jargon, and is a weariness to our 
author’s flesh. 

From the contemplation of so uninviting a person, one turns, 
with some relief, to that issue which our author finds, in the main, 
so much more attractive than is the epistemological problem. 
This other issue as he holds, cannot be decided upon any purely 
epistemological grounds, or, in fact, upon any grounds except 
those of the “scientific method.” An elaborate historical dis- 
cussion of the opposition between “materialism” and “spiritual- 
ism” in chapters IX, X and XI, leads to the result that, so far 
as the natural facts which are at present in sight can carry us, 
there is no way of deciding, with certainty, whether reality is or 
is not predominantly determined by the interests, purposes, and 
ideals, of minds, or of a mind, with which our own human moral 
interests and ideals stand in a definite relation of effective agree- 
ment. Further light, however, and, in our author’s opinion, a very 
significant light, would be thrown upon this question by a discovery 
of positive evidence of the actual survival of human individuals 
after death. But such evidence would have to be tested by the 
“scientific method.” And thus the ultimate issue between spirit- 
ualism and materialism becomes a scientific rather than a philo- 
sophical question (p. 508). The author leaves to the future the 
decision of this “scientific” question. Its discussion, so far as 
his own views about the empirical evidence for such survival, are 
concerned, he does not pursue in this book. But the philosophical 
treatment clears the way. 

The discussion of the older stages of the controversy between 
spiritualism and materialism is extensive and minute. The bal- 
ancing of what the author takes to be the evidence for the various 
forms of doctrine that are here at issue, is a process to which Dr. 
Hyslop devotes the most painstaking analysis. The light 
thrown upon the subject does not seem to me to be such as fully 
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to compensate for our author’s very patient and ingenious labors; 
but that is a matter for personal estimate. In any case, here is 
the part of the book where the most originality of treatment ap- 
pears; as the closing chapter is the part of the book where the 
author gives the finest expression to his own position regarding 
the ethical motives of the pursuit of truth. 

This latter position is, to my mind, substantially sound in its 
ethics. Free inquiry, the disguising of no difficulty, the avoidance 
of no issue because of its unpopularity, the willingness to com- 
bine scepticism in investigation with a hearty love for positive 
truth, the readiness to wait for light, the determination to make 
life worth living by our work, however much or however little 
we know—these are common ideals of serious students of such 
problems. Dr. Hyslop states them well; and his chapter is often 
inspiring, and always wholesome in its spirit, even if one disagrees 
with some of its polemic. 

So much for a mere indication of the plan and range of this 
book. It is of course impossible, in a brief space, to criticise Dr. 
Hyslop’s main doctrines. I doubt whether, in the present position 
of philosophical discussion, any detailed consideration of his 
effort to put asunder what the nature of things has joined in 
indissoluble bonds, namely, the epistemological and the meta- 
physical problems, is at all required. The evidence regarding 
this most general matter is long since in hand. Dr. Hyslop’s own 
discussion repeatedly, although somewhat unconsciously, em- 
ploys the methods of ratiocination which he condemns in his 
supposed opponents, so that, when he discusses the being of God, 
or the nature of substance, or of cause, he frequently uses fashions 
of reasoning to which, as I view the case, only the interpretations 
of the “idealists” could give any meaning whatever. But, in any 
case, let that matter rest, so far as this inadequate notice is con- 
cerned. 

One does not wish to be captious. It is impossible, however, 
to avoid saying that Dr. Hyslop’s English is often unnecessarily 
hard to follow, not by reason of mere technicalities, but by reason 
of imperfectly constructed sentences. “I regard universal scepti- 
cism as impossible as universal dogmatism,” says our author, on 
page 196. In speaking of possible various ways of defining 
the term “knowledge,” on p. 194, Dr. Hyslop says: “Besides the 
history of philosophy shows that there is no monopoly of the 
conception of knowledge. I have already shown that one of its 
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fundamental ideas is certitude. This is the conception of it as ap- 
plied to certain doctrines which scepticism takes of it in these 
supposed cases.” The context of these sentences does not ap- 
pear to me to make any clearer than does this quotation, the prob- 
lem as to the antecedent of its in the second sentence quoted. And 
the third sentence quoted is an example of a type of construction 
which is only toc frequent in our author’s very laborious pages. 
In longer sentences, where the subject matter is especially difficult, 
such constructions are often a heavy burden to the reader; and 
occasionally they leave one in deep doubt as to how to decipher 
our author’s meaning. Essential clearness and essential obscurity 
of construction are surely matters that are independent of 
whether the subject-matter is technical or not. 

On p. 433 our author mentions Plato’s “Apology,” where he 
surely must mean to name instead the “Phaedo.” On p. 185 in 
defining the general naturé and use of formal logical reasoning, 
our author proceeds to state “the following accepted facts in log- 
ic,” regarding the relations of premises and conclusions. Of these 
“accepted facts” the first one is that, in any case of formal rea- 
soning: “If the premises are false and the reasoning correct the 
conclusion will be false.” It seems almost incredible that any 
teacher of logic should have written these words and permitted 
them to stand; since the topic in question is one of the favorite 
“catches” used in examination papers in logic. A materially 
true conclusion, following, by perfectly correct reasoning, from 
entirely absurd premises, is a phenomenon too familiar to escape 
notice, if one looks at formal reasoning at all. And I do not doubt 
that this was a chance oversight to our author—a mere slip of the 
pen. 

More serious, if there were time to develop them here, would 
be my objections to our author’s interpretations of Kant, in chap- 
ter VIII. These interpretations seem to me widely astray. Dr. 
Hyslop’s position regarding the Platonic conception of immor- 
tality has more ground to stand upon, at least so far as the critics 
of Plato are concerned. But Plato himself seems to have viewed 
his own doctrine in a different light. 

JostaH Royce. 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 

Vol. XVI—No. 2 
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THE Mytus oF Prato. Translated, with Introductory and other 
Observations, by Professor J. A. Stewart, M. A., London. 
MacMillan & Co., New York: The MacMillan Co., 1905. 


This is an extremely interesting book, and, though most of it 
is rather outside the scope of this JouRNAL, it can be heartily recom- 
mended to the attention of all students of Ethics. Most of the 
Myths of Plato are here given both in the original Greek and in 
English translations; and they are accompanied by a number of 
valuable explanatory remarks. But the chief attraction of the 
volume lies rather in certain general views that are expounded in 
the introduction and applied in the course of the work. The view 
most commonly taken of Plato’s Myths is that they fill up gaps in 
his constructive philosophical work. When he could not quite 
think anything out, he told a story instead. From this point of 
view, the Myths represent the failures in Plato’s philosophical 
efforts. Professor Stewart’s doctrine is almost diametrically op- 
posed to this. For him the Myths are rather the culminating 
points in Plato’s philosophy. They reveal “Plato the Mytholo- 
gist, or Prophet, as distinguished from Plato the Dialectician, or 
Reasoner.” “The Myth bursts in upon the dialogue with a revel- 
ation of something new and strange; the narrow, matter-of-fact, 
workaday experience, which the argumentative conversation puts 
in evidence, is suddenly flooded, as it were, and transfused by the 
inrush of a vast experience, as from another world—‘Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.’” This view of the Platonic Myth is further con- 
nected by Professor Stewart with a general theory of poetry. 
“The essential charm of all poetry,” he says, “lies in its power of 
inducing, satisfying, and regulating what may be called Transcen- 
dental Feeling, especially that form of Transcendental Feeling 
which manifests itself as solemn sense of Timeless Being—of 
‘That which was, and is, and ever shall be’ overshadowing us with 
its presence.” This view is illustrated at considerable length by 
long poetic extracts. “Transcendental feeling I would explain 
genetically,” he goes on, “as an effect produced within conscious- 
ness (and, in the form in which poetry is chiefly concerned with 
Transcendental Feeling, within the dream-consciousness) by the 
persistence in us of that primeval condition from which we are 
sprung, when Life was still as sound asleep as Death, and there 
was no Time yet. The principle solely operative in that prime- 
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val condition is indeed the fundamental principle of our nature, be- 
ing that ‘Vegetative Part of the Soul’ which made from the first, 
and still silently makes, the assumption on which our whole rational 
lifeof conduct and science rests—the assumption that Life is worth 
living.” 

This point is further connected by Professor Stewart 
with a specific metaphysical doctrine, which is thus briefly indi- 
cated. “I hold that it is in Transcendental Feeling, manifested nor 
mally as Faith in the Value of Life, and ecstatically as sense of 
Timeless Being, and not in thought proceeding by way of specula- 
tive construction, that Consciousness comes nearest to the object of 
Metaphysics, Ultimate Reality.” “The ‘problem of the Universe’ is 
not propounded to Consciousness,and Consciousness cannot solve 
it. Consciousness can feel that it has been propounded and solved 
elsewhere, but cannot genuinely think it. It is propounded to 
that on which Consciousness supervenes (and supervenes only be- 
cause the problem has been already ‘solved’)—it is propounded to 
what I would call ‘selfhood’ or ‘personality,’ and is ever silently 
being ‘understood’ and ‘solved’ by that principle in the continued 
‘vegetative life’ of individual and race. And the most trust- 
worthy, or least misleading report of what the ‘problem’ is, and 
what its ‘solution’ is, reaches Consciousness through Feeling. 
Feeling stands nearer than Thought does to that basal self or per- 
sonality which is, indeed, at once the living ‘problem of the Uni- 
verse’ and its living solution.” 

These remarkable doctrines cannot be adequately dealt with in 
such a review as this. We can only suggest a few questions. 1. 
Can it be seriously maintained that Plato, the philosopher of Dia- 
lectic, he whose supreme conception of the highest kind of life was 
that of one in which we are free from the body and see things 
with the pure eye of thought, yet found his ultimate view of the 
world in something which is the negation of thought, and which 
has to be interpreted as “vegetative?” 2. Can “Transcendental 
Feeling” be a complete statement of the chief content of an art in 
which such writers as Chaucer and Burns are recognized as no in- 
considerable masters? 3. Can a principle of “Life” be “time- 
less?” 4. What is meant by a condition in which “there was no 
Time yet?” 5. Can “That which was, and is, and ever shall be” 
be “Timeless Being?” In other words, is existence through all 
time the same thing as timeless existence? On these points one 
would be glad to have further light from Professor Stewart. 
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Two further points may be noted in this volume, as being of 
special interest to students of Ethics. One is Professor Stewart’s 
view of Plato’s Militarism: “The doctrine of the Republic is that 
the leaders of civilization are men who have been trained for 
war. . . Here Plato seems to me to take hold of a fundamental 
principle in biology. Look at the races of living creatures ; their 
specific beauty and intelligence have been developed on lines laid 
down by the necessity of defence and attack: victrix causa deis 
placuit. ... The individual Soul may .. . enter into peace— 
e venni dal martirio a questa pace; but the State has no immortal 
destiny—it is of this world, and is always implicated in the strug- 
gle of the earthly life.” The Aristotelian doctrine that we make 
war for the sake of peace is not in Plato’s vein. Were war to 
cease in the world, what would become of the Platonic system of 
Education? Plato does not expect—and, more than that, does 
not wish—to see war cease. His ideal of earthly life is Hellas in 
arms against Barbarism. War began in nia in appetite; 
then it was waged to satisfy @vyé-’—for la gloire, and we ought to 
hope that the time will come when it will be waged only in the 
cause Of adéyoe —to propagate an idea; but let us remember—this 
is Plato’s message to us, as I understand it—that the “idea” we 
fight for—our & robry vines —iS a sign which shines only before 
the eyes of the militant, and would fade from the sky if we laid 
down our arms.” This is interesting; but is it historically 
sound? Professor Stewart seems to express himself here as if 
Plato were a sort of antique Nietzsche, scorning the weak conces- 
sions of Aristotle, and preaching his militant “message” in the 
face of a slave “morality.” But after all, Aristotle came after Plato; 
and even Aristotle began with the description of the military vir- 
tues. It is surely a strange inversion of history to write as if the 
world—and especially the Greek world—had to have the concep- 
tion of the Military State brought to it as a “message.” Surely 
it was at a far later time that men’s “ears were stuffed with cot- 
ton.” 

The other point to which I wish to call attention is the instructive 
way in which Professor Stewart deals with the “Cambridge 
Platonists,” and especially the way in which he connects their doc- 
trines with those of Plato, on the one hand, and T. H. Green, on 
the other. But to this I can only refer. 

The whole book is certainly full of suggestion ; even if we must 
add—as I think we must—that the view of Plato’s attitude here 
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taken is a little unhistorical, and that the metaphysical doctrines 
here suggested are a little crude. 
University CoLLece, CARDIFF. J. S. MACKENZIE. 


Kant’s Eruik. Eine Einfithrung in ihre Haupt-probleme und 
Beitrage zu deren Losung, von Dr. August Messer, A. O., Pro- 
fessor der Philosophie zu Geissen. Leipzig, Veit & Conp. 1904. 


Prof. Messer defines the objects of his book as two-fold: firstly, 
to serve as an introduction to the study of Kant’s ethical writings ; 
and secondly, to set forth their significance for the solution of the 
main ethical problems, in the form which they have, since Kant’s 
own day assumed. In respect of both purposes, the author seems 
to me to have achieved conspicuous success. His study both of 
Kant’s better-known writings and of the constantly increasing 
mass of posthumous Kantian publications has been patient and pro- 
found ; while the appraisement of the issues which divide ethical 
speculation in the present, set forth with remarkable insight and 
clearness, especially in the thirteenth and sixteenth chapters, is in 
the highest degree stimulating and valuable. 

To those readers, at least, whose main knowledge of Kant’s 
thought has been derived from second-hand sources, Dr. 
Messer will seem to be an ideal commentator. While he would 
doubtless recognize Kant as his master, he falls into none of the 
extravagances of hero-worship, and is far from adopting a mere 
“Back to Kant!” as the burden of his discourse. He distinguishes 
by the help of the resources which fuller knowledge and the later 
development of thought supply, the essential and central achieve- 
ments of Kant’s intellect from the accretions derived from aca- 
demic pedantry and personal idiosyncrasy. The effect upon the 
reader must be to kindle his interest anew in the growth of 
Kant’s potent spiritual personality and to enable him to take up 
with hope and zeal the study of the original writings in which 
this growth can be clearly traced. The author claims, in my 
opinion, quite justly, that on the two main questions, as to which 
Kant is at issue with eudaemonist, evolutionist, and determinis- 
tic ethics, our verdict must be given in favor of Kant. The first 
Kantian doctrine which is vindicated against false interpretations 
and hostile attacks is the doctrine of the categorical imperative. 
The essence of this doctrine is shown to be that the only goodness 
which deserves the name of moral goodness consists in the per- 
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formance of duty for its own sake; and that particular duties can 
only be determined by reflection upon the relations of a plurality of 
rational beings with equal right, in every case, to consideration. 
The determination of particular and general duties must be left to 
applied ethics, and in the last resort to the judgment of the in- 
dividual ; and no peculiarity in the circumstances need be ignored. 
The formal character of the categorical imperative is vindicated, 
indeed, as necessary to the free growth of the spirit, in cor- 
respondence with the varying demands which varying circum- 
* stances make upon it. The only comment which I would make is 
that, in my opinion Kant did consider his categorical imperative 
to be capable of establishing certain simple and rigorous rules of 
conduct, which the writers whom he criticised seemed to him to be 
perversely bent on undermining. However, our author’s own 
ethical judgments seem to be as unlike the rigorous pharisaism at- 
tributed to Kant as can be; and it is a real service to thought to 
show that the difficulty which Kant apprehended in the eudaemon- 
istic speculation of his time cannot be explained away by pointing 
to certain superficial defects and paradoxes in Kant’s application 
of his own principles. 

To an examination of Kant’s views of the central problem of 
freedom, both in their development and in the final form which 
they assumed, the author devotes four masterly chapters. He ad- 
mits that Kant’s final statement of his attitude is unsatisfactory, 
and endeavors to supplement and complete it by means of the dis- 
tinction advocated by Eucken, Windelband, Miinsterberg and 
others between spirit and soul; the soul being the abstract succes- 
sion of conscious states contemplated by psychology. In 
psychology as in other natural sciences the determinist postulate, or 
law of Causation, must be recognized ; it has no application, how- 
ever, to actual spiritual experience and to the sciences of spirit or 
mind, under which term, I presume, we are to understand, Logic, 
Ethics, the philosophy of Art, Religion and History. This state- 
ment will hardly, in my opinion, take rank as the final solution of 
the problem, though it follows the right direction. The Critique 
of Pure Reason can hardly remain for all time the final statement 
of the principles and postulates of scientific knowledge; and 
philosophy cannot acquiesce in a division of human knowledge 
into diverse sciences with totally distinct Aufgaben and totally 
distinct and even contradictory fundamental principles. 

University CoLiece, CARDIFF. W. J. Roperts. 
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PRINCIPLES AND MeETHOps OF INDUSTRIAL Peace. By A. C. 
Pigou, M. A. Girdler’s Lecture in Economics, Cambridge. 
London: MacMillan & Co. Pp. 240. 


There has been no lack of books published in recent years on the 
subject of Industrial Peace. They have contributed largely to the 
formation of a more instructed public opinion on matters of the 
first social importance. But, for the most part, they have been 
concerned to describe the events incident to industrial conflicts 
and the machinery of settlement elaborated in connection therewith, 
rather than to analyse the material thus afforded and to present the 
results of such analysis in the form of economic generalizations. 
Mr. Pigou’s book makes a distinct advance in the literature of the 
subject in that it is almost wholly devoted to this latter aim. 

Every economist must constantly experience the desire to escape 
from the sea of disconnected particular facts and to reach the 
haven of general laws. On the other hand he is confronted by 
the ghost of the economic man which utters its warning 
against overabstraction, a cry echoed readily enough by popular 
sentiment. Notwithstanding, it seems to us that advance in the 
economic discussion of the great social problems of the day must 
be made, not only by more detailed analysis and classification of 
facts, but by a more fearless use of hypothesis and deduction. Mr. 
Pigou has given us a study that will command admiration for the 
closeness of his reasoning no less than for the power with which 
a vast mass of material has been used. There is no book that one 
would more unhesitatingly recommend to economic students as a 
cure for loose thinking and hasty generalization in a branch of 
their subject in which both evils are so common. Those actively 
occupied with the conduct of conciliation or arbitration should be 
no less grateful to Mr. Pigou, so long as they refrain from taking 
his conclusions as positive truths and remember to view his 
hypothetical conclusions in the light of the hypothesis from which 
they proceed. The book is divided into three parts. The first, 
Historical and Descriptive, is brief and the least important. The 
second, Principles of Industrial Peace, examines in detail how dis- 
putes arising between employer and employed ought to be settled. 
These disputes fall broadly into two heads: (a) those concerned 
with demarcation of function; (b) those with fraction of wages. 
It is the first three chapters of part ii, dealing with the theory of 
wage settlement, that will be read with chief interest. Part iii is 
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given to a discussion of the machinery most appropriate under the 
varying circumstances for determining the differences discussed 
in part ii. The precise conclusions to which Mr. Pigou comes can 
not be given usefully without reproducing the conditions and limi- 
tations under which they are drawn. For these one must read 
the book. There is one point, however, to which we would ven- 
ture to call attention. 

The standpoint of the book is said to be ethical, aiming at a 
study of what ought to be rather than of what is. It is with pleasure 
that one sees a frank recognition in a scientific economic discus- 
sion of the ethical standpoint as appropriate to this kind of 
inquiry. 

Unfortunately we are soon reminded that what ought to be 
must be limited by what is practicable and this would seem to be 
also very limited in extent. For Mr. Pigou has little difficulty in 
showing that, although it is desirable from the point of view of 
maximum satisfaction to aim at a greater equality of distribution, 
there is great probability of an arbitrator doing more harm than 
good, should he award a wage higher than the normal which com- 
petition tends to establish. In other words the general conclusion is 
reached that neither Trade Unions nor Arbitrators can usually 
improve upon competition as a wage regulator. But the chief 
aim of the Trade Union is to increase the standard of life and the 
minimum wage. In this it will have the support of ethical 
opinion. But competition compels any one group or nation to 
conform to the standard of those other peoples with whom it is in 
contact, allowing only such differences as may be due to differ- 
ences of relative efficiency. There appears then the alternative 
of waiting for the whole body of the competing nations to ad- 
vance together, or for any particular nation to seek some means of 
maintaining a standard of life higher than that of its neighbors 
by limiting free competition. This brings one to the old sugges- 
tion of a Minimum National Wage, a subject that one would like 
discussed in detail by those who advocate it. If one has to criti- 
cise Mr. Pigou it would be to say that while valuing his work as 
an economic exercise and regarding it as stimulating in its exam- 
ple of clear reasoning and acute analysis, it partly fails of its pur- 
pose as a contribution to the ethics of wage settlement, because it 
does not make sufficient attempt to suggest means to that end 
which economists agree in desiring and as yet refuse to include 
wholly among the things that are impracticable, viz: the main- 
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tenance of a minimum wage higher than the necessary efficiency 
wage for the sake of a more widespread possibility of living a cul- 
tured existence. In view of a subsequent edition one may call at- 
tention to a clerical error in the index on page xi, § 4. 

C. J. HAMILTON. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


A Pecutiar PeopLe—Tue Douxuosors. By Aylmer Maude. 
London. A. Constable, Pp. viii, 338, 1905. 


This book is in no sense a literary whole; fragmentary and ill- 
constructed, some parts are irrelevant and even uninteresting, and 
all are very loosely connected together. But it has the value of deal- 
ing with the sincerity and clearness of view that comes of sym- 
pathetic disillusionment, with a movement that is of real moment. 
The most interesting and valuable chapters of history are those 
that deal with the recurring attempts made by serious-minded peo- 
ple to incarnate their ideal of the meaning of life in a concrete 
form; to attain within the limits of their own experience some 
realization of what seems to them the real good of life. The tenets 
of the Doukhobors, their very partial attainment of their 
lofty if mistaken aims, are no more than a new aspect of the 
mystical mendicancy of St. Francis, the unedifying transports of 
the Flagellants, or the unmanageable heresies of the Fraticelli— 
their value lies in their attempt to visualize the truth as 
it appears to each individual conscience. Doukhoborism in the 
form of refusal to take part in war, of non-resistance generally, of 
extreme simplicity of life and a negation of the importance of 
all the external symbols and observances of religion, appeared in 
Russia in the early years of the eighteenth century, voiced by 
Skovoroda Kolésnikof and Pobiréhin. An attempt to live in 
literal accordance with the precept of Christ, its appeal was 
primarily to the poor. In spite of internal divisions, mainly on the 
question of property, the sect grew strong under persecution 
but it was hardly known to the Western world until the advocacy 
of Tolstoi and the subsequent transportation of 7,500 Doukho- 
bors to Canada brought it into the English newspapers. In the 
recent development of their ideas, Tolstoi’s teaching is the central 
fact ; for Verigin, their leader, to whose words the members of the 
Brotherhood accord the authority of inspiration and an obedience 
more unquestioned than that claimed by any despot, has appro- 
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priated from Tolstoi ideas that have been incorporated into the 
confession of faith of the sect. It is in obedience to Verigin and 
through him to Tolstoi that communism, based on a belief in the 
immorality of any use of physical force, has become an integral 
part of their system, and it is as a record of the experiment, the 
most recent and in some respects the most complete, in commun- 
ism, that Mr. Maude’s book is valuable. Economically the 
Doukhobors have flourished under the communistic regimé im- 
posed on them by Verigin. Tolstoi’s rule “Each man should work 
as much as possible and content himself with as little as possible,” 
is the working rule of men of whom Mr. Maude declares, “it 
would be hard to find a community consisting of an equal number 
of people among whom there is less crime and more industry.” 
But Tolstoi’s support of communism is based rather upon moral 
than upon economic grounds; a communistic state is for him the 
only moral one, because property per se is immoral, as resting 
upon physical coercion. The Canadian Doukhobors have shown 
a single-minded desire to do without private property; but they 
have done so on the instructions of a strong leader whose authority 
dominates the entire group, who exercises a force of moral coer- 
cion more pervading and infinitely more dangerous than the 
physical coercion which it deprecates. And in spite of this moral 
authority, and the possession by the Doukhobors of a set of stereo- 
typed religious views, held with intolerant fanaticism, there has 
been throughout Doukhobor history a continual tendency for in- 
dividualism in the shape of the possession of private property to 
assert itself. The record of this as of every other experiment in 
communism goes to show that there can really be no profitable dis- 
cussion of the “morality or immorality” of private property ; there 
must in every case be a weighing against one another of a certain 
number of advantages and disadvantages, a recognition of certain 
sacrifices involved in the acceptance of either form. The Douk- 
hobors have attained certain infinitely valuable things; they have 
especially recognized as the chief object of endeavor the develop- 
ment of that sense of intimate personal interconnection in which 
it is possible to realize that it is only by serving their fellows that 
men truly live; and for this they have sacrificed the intellectual 
benefits that belong to a complex society and the individual 
freedom of thought and action impossible in a communal exis- 
tence. St. Francis declared that the poverty of the truly religious 
must be intellectual as well as material, and communism, especially 
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a religious communism like that of the Doukhobors, which is 
perhaps the only feasible type, does involve a sacrifice of the few, 
and those the most gifted and finely touched, for the many. 

Mr. Maude’s book is suggestive rather than wholly satisfac- 
tory ; but it is a fair and careful statement of the practical problems 
involved in the attempt to work out Tolstoi’s simplification of life; 
it has the value which belongs to a fair-minded investigation of 
the most complete concrete example it is possible to examine of a 
certain definite and wholly sincere view of existence. If ex- 
periment does little more then reinforce the conclusions already 
reached by political theory, it is none the less valuable; and a debt 
of gratitude is therefore due to Mr. Maude for his description of 
the most important experiment that has yet been made in this di- 
rection. 

University CoLLece, CARDIFF. M. A. HaMILTon. 


THE EpucaTIONAL IpgEas oF PEstatozzi. By J. A. Green, B. A.; 
London: W. B. Clive, 1905. Pp. 222. 

THE EpucaTIONAL IpEAs OF FROEBEL. By Jessie White, D. Sc., 
London: W. B. Clive, 1905. Pp. 156. 

ScHooL Traininc. By R. E. Hughes, M. A.; B. Sc.; London: 

W. B. Clive, 1905. Pp. 118. 


The King’s Scholarship examination has changed its name and 
become the Certificate Examination. But it has more than 
changed its name; it has changed its character. Inasmuch as the 
teachers of the future will have all spent some time in a secondary 
school, the standard of this examination can with advantage be 
raised. Mathematics is carried to a much higher stage, and for 
the first time the budding teacher is expected to know something 
of the principles of education. He must have a clear idea of the 
relations of the school to the homes of the children and to the 
community at large. He must be familiar with the details of 
school organization. He must have studied the principles and 
methods of teaching the subjects in a primary school course. 
And last, but not least, he must have some notions of the great cur- 
rents by which educational opinion and practice have been in- 
fluenced in modern times. He may choose between the educa- 
tional ideas of Pestalozzi and Froebel, Spencer’s Education, and 
the lives of the Arnolds as told us by Fitch and Stanley. The 
University Tutorial Press seems determined to cater for the needs 
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ef such students, as successfully as it has done for candidates 
in the London University Examinations. The volumes which 
head this notice are instances of the sound instinet shown by the 
general editor in the choice of its authors. The price of the 
books brings them well within the reach of those of limited means. 
Their contents are what we might expect from the calibre of the 
authors. Place aux Dames! Miss Jessie White is a London D. 
Sc. and took a First Class in the Moral Science Tripos at Cam- 
bridge. She has had practical experience, having been Vice Prin- 
cipal of the Home and Colonial School Society’s Kindergarten 
Training College. Her ideal has been a high one—to bring the 
reader to Froebel, to bring him to realize “the golden truths which 
underlie his errors and obscurities, and to learn not ‘for examina- 
tion,’ but ‘for life’ all that is to be learned from the strenous en- 
deavor of a strenuous life.”” With skilful touch she shows how 
the circumstances of the man and the spirit of the age combined to 
make him what he was. His methods are carefully described and 
the fundamental ideas are thrown into bold relief. In structure 
and content the whole book is excellent. It could only have 
been written by one who has felt to the full all that is suggested by 
Goethe’s words: “Come, let us live for our children.” 

Mr. Green writes with authority, being Professor of Education 
at the University of North Wales, Bangor. He has German 
Pestalozzian literature at his finger-tips, and has done his part with 
German thoroughness. The result is a vivid picture of the life 
and work of Pestalozzi in which we do not lose sight of the in- 
fluence of the age on the man, and in which his influence upon 
other educational thinkers is carefully shown. Accounts in some 
detail of the work at Stanz, Burgdorf and Yverdun are relegated to 
appendices, as is a list of Pestalozzi’s chief educational writings, 
with analysis of those but slightly touched on in the text. As a 
rule the style is clear and attractive. Professor Green, like most 
of us, nods occasionally. “The high place which the school in 
Germany takes, the clear views held by both the governed and the 
governing classes as to its importance in relation to the future of 
the fatherland, is in no small degree due to the Pestalozzian spirit, 
as kept alive at a critical time by Diesterweg, who died three 
days after Sadowa, July 7, 1866,” is a sentence which is not beyond 
reproach. There is a further point. The writer of this notice has 
read this presentation of Pestalozzi’s life and work with very great 
interest and pleasure, and he hopes with some profit. But it has 
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many times been borne in upon him that Professor Green has 
hardly realized, perhaps, the calibre of the average student for 
whom the book is mainly intended. It is inspiring to look for- 
ward to the end of the next decade when, no doubt, the teachers 
of the future will have reached such a standard of general develop- 
ment that, at the age for passing the certificate examinaion, they 
will be able to read such a book as this from cover to cover with 
understanding. Let the reader compare the prefaces of Miss 
White and Professor Green and he will at once see the difference 
of attitude. But as this criticism can only refer to less than a 
quarter of an admirable piece of work, and as the influence of the 
secondary school upon the development of the pupil teacher auto- 
matically increases, it will cease to have any point. We may con- 
gratulate the author on an excellent volume which will be wel- 
comed by more than those for whom he intended it. The book 
lacks an index. 

The volume by Mr. Hughes, quaintly characterized in the adver- 
tisement as “School Training (for the Certificate Examination)” 
is conceived on broad and generous lines. Education is treated in 
its two-fold aspect—national and individual. We face King 
Demos and all that this attitude connotes. The readers of this lit- 
tle volume are to be not only students, but “citizens who are 
anxious to fathom, if possible, these pregnant problems in national 
education that are agitating in different ways all the civilized com- 
munities of to-day.” The author writes under the influence of 
Guyau, Fouillée, Compayré, and the like, and is at no pains to con- 
ceal his dislike of the “‘academic textbooks.” The result is a 
broad and generous treatment of his subject which, for the pupil 
teacher as we have him at present, is all that could be desired. If 
the “man in the street” could only be brought to read a book of 
this description, if the views herein expounded so simply, and 
withal so cogently, were generally accepted, we are convinced that 
most of the difficulties which we foresee are in store for the nation 
as arrayed against the ratepayer would disappear. The fine ideal 
which the author has set himself to enforce is that the supreme 
purpose of school work is “to destroy differences and to unify 
national life.” Amd this he has admirably done. While appre- 
ciating to the full all that has been done by the Board of Educa~- 
tion to raise the standard which is to be expected from the 
young teachers of the future, we cannot help wondering what 
proportion of our young students will be attracted respectively by 
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Pestalozzi and Froebel, by Spencer, and by Arnold. The choice 
of authority to be studied is catholic enough. But surely it must 
issue in not a two-fold but a three-fold division of view as to the 
ideal to be attained. In one county we shall have teachers 
trained to look on the Spencerian attitude as the only possible, 
and in the next county, (perhaps because the text-books available 
are easier to “get up”) Arnoldian views will be the be-all and the 
end-all. It is very clear that, in future amendments of the regula- 
tions, it should be secured that all teachers should, at some period 
of their career, have read and be familiar with the divergence be- 
tween the Arnoldian and the Spencerian views of the great 
problem. 
StTRouD, ENGLAND. W. J. GREENSTREET. 


THE CHILD AND RELicion. Eleven Essays by various writers, 
edited by Thomas Stephens, B. A. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1905. 


On first perusal, this book gives the impression of being at once 
interesting and somewhat bewildering. So many points of view, 
so many different modes of expression are to be found therein, 
that at first sight they seem to be irreconcilable. More careful 
reading may, however, lead to the acceptance of the editor’s state- 
ment in his introduction: “The points of agreement far out- 
number the points of divergence’”—“The variations are principally 
on the surface, . . . deeper down there is harmony and concord.” 
In any case it is a most interesting experiment in focussing the at- 
tention of those whose ways would ordinarily lie far apart,—upon 
an object of common interest—the child. 

The series begins with a very striking essay by Prof. Henry 
Jones on “The Child and Heredity,” which alone would amply 
justify the publication of the book. The doctrines of evolution 
and heredity have no terrors for those who realize with him that 
“the higher is not determined by the lower, but is the fulfilment of 
its own promise within it.” “Man is not product but producer, 
not consequence but cause.” 

He brings out with great clearness the truth—that there is no 
real opposition between heredity and environment—“the entire 
meaning and power of both lies in their relations.” Neither alone 
is potent for good or evil, it is only by their interaction that charac- 
ter is affected. Character is not inherited and it is even doubt- 
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ful whether good or bad tendencies can be transmitted. All one 
can say is—that the child inherits potential powers which may or 
may not be developed by environment. These powers may vary 
both relatively and absolutely “‘so that the appeal of the environ- 
ment may mean very different things to different children.” “No 
child is born either vicious or virtuous,” but the training in moral- 
ity is attended with more difficulty in some cases than in others. 
The child must obtain this moral training from his social environ- 
ment and Professor Jones contends that it is the duty of the com- 
munity to see that the child is brought under the right educative 
influences, because, “so rich is the innate inheritance of the child 
and so dependent is his possession of it upon those into whose 
hands his life falls.” 

Mr. Masterman’s essay “The Child and Environment” gives 
much food for serious thought. He points out that at the present 
time, the environment for the majority of children is “the city.” 
Certain consequences must therefore be faced. In the first place, 
the nature element is vanishing. The real city child lacks this 
important factor in his education and we must allow for it. For 
lack of direct experience of nature, even the scenes and analogics 
of the Bible are unintelligible to him and there is real danger 
that religious and moral teaching may therefore become meaning- 
less and formal. Secondly, the human element makes for rest- 
lessness and brings about a premature development. Thirdly, 
this environment tends towards the abolition of family life. The 
writer urges the moral and religious importance of trying to cope 
with this new state of the child’s environment. 

Professor Ladd dealing with “The Child’s Capacity for Religion” 
takes as his standpoint that “It is human to be religious.” Relig- 
ious experience is a complex, involving phenomena of feeling. 
thinking and willing; it is individual and expresses the spirit- 
ual unity of the race. He describes the child’s capacity 
for religion as that of forming an idea of the Divine Being and 
of taking toward this idea a fitting attitude of feeling, intellect 
and will. This idea and this attitude will grow and develop 
with the unfolding of the child’s mind and the influence of en- 
vironment. 

We have no space to consider the other interesting essays 
which deal either with special aspects of the child’s relig- 
ious experience (sin; conversion, etc.) or with the religious and 
moral training provided by various churches, viz: The Church 
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of England; The Free Churches; The Swedenborgian, and the 
Jewish. They offer much attractive and suggestive material, and 
reading them in succession makes clear how great is still the need 
for the sympathetic study of other schools of thought and modes 
of expression, if one would rightly understand the moral and relig- 
ious elements of human life. 

University COLLEGE, CARDIFF. M. MACKENZIE. 


ScHooLt TEACHING AND ScHooL ReForM. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1905. 


This very interesting little book by the Principal of Birming- 
ham University, contains the four lectures delivered by him to 
Secondary Teachers and Teachers in training during February, 
1905. 

The scope of the book is sufficiently indicated by the titles of 
these lectures, viz:—1. Curricula and Methods; 2. History and 
Science; 3. Secondary School Reform in General; 4. Boarding 
School Problems. 

In his brief preface the author tells us that he regards the sub- 
ject from “the University point of view.” Although this is neces- 
sarily a limitation in some respects, he holds, and with justice, 
that the adaptation of secondary education to modern conditions 
involves problems in the consideration of which the universities 
should lead the way. 

Sir Oliver Lodge gives us his own views on education with 
much freshness and vigor and the book is eminently readable. 
He is in favor of a fairly wide school curriculum, which shall 
rouse interest and develop power, but, at the same time, result in 
the acquisition of knowledge valuable in itself, because “It must 
have not only a deadening intellectual influence, but even to some 
extent a deteriorating moral influence to work for a long time at a 
thing and then not to know it. If in exceptional cases agility 
results from the training, then it is dangerous.” “A training of | 
the mind by means which pretend to teach a subject and do not | 
teach it... is not only a waste, it is a crime.” “Men so ( 
trained never are the real teachers of any progressive race.” 
These are strong words and which press home an important truth. 

When discussing reform in methods of teaching he enters a | 
powerful plea for the training of teachers especially of those 
who are to teach pupils between the ages of eight and sixteen. His 
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many valuable suggestions with regard to the teaching of science, 
history and language cannot here be dealt with but reference must 
be made to the most suggestive lecture “Chiefly on Boarding 
School Problems.” 

He seems extremely doubtful of both the intellectual and moral 
influences of the boarding school. It is interesting to note that he 
lays special stress upon the difficulty of giving the boys enough 
time to themselves. “Hours of study are too long—‘too few 
are available for leisure—“Overlong hours develop inat- 
tention.” He urges the importance of “social studies” and the 
teaching of ethics and practical religion. “The essence of religi- 
ous teaching . . . is to get the human being to realize his place in 
the Universe . . . to feel that he is not a helpless spectator but 
a competent artisan and co-worker of whom much is required.” 
As he says further “Adolescence is the period we too much neg- 
lect,” and yet it is the one period in which ethical ideals of life and 
social service can best be inculcated. 

No doubt many will differ from the author upon points of de- 
tail and some perhaps with regard to certain general views, but 
even if it is mainly the fighting interest that is roused the profit 
will still be on the side of the reader. 

University COoLLece, CARDIFF. M. MACKENZIE. 


Law AND OPINION IN ENGLAND. By A. V. Dicey, K. C., B. C. 
L., Vinerian Professor of English in the University of Oxford. 
MacMillan, London, 1905. 500 Pp. 


These lectures afford another proof, if proof were needed, that 
the law, properly considered, is not the driest but one of the 
most fascinating of studies. The laws by which a people really 
lives are the most general expression of its continuous natural 
life, and illustrate more clearly than anything else the problems 
about which it had from time to time to take thought and the 
spirit in which it approached them. It is therefore a matter of 
most fascinating study to make explicit, as Professor Dicey has 
done for a single country and a special period, the universally im- 
plied relations of law and public opinion. 

In the history of England during the nineteenth century Pro- 
fessor Dicey discerns three main periods, each of which may be 
identified with the predominence of a distinct current of public 
opinion and legislation. The first of these periods is the period of 
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old Toryism, beginning really in the middle of the eighteenth 
century and continuing to about 1830. During the latter part 
of this period, with which alone the lectures are directly concerned, 
the legislative quiescence which was the most general characteris- 
tic of the whole became asccentuated into a stage of positive reac- 
tion. The Combination Acts of 1799-1800 and the Six Acts of 
1819 mark the passage from the complacent optimism of a pater- 
nal government to the suspicious terrors of an alarmed aristocracy. 
The second period is the period of Benthamism or Individualism, 
placed by Professor Dicey between 1825 and 1870. During this 
era of utilitarian reform and “philosophical radicalism” the combi- 
nation Acts were repealed; the sphere of free contract was ex- 
tended in every way--by the repeal of laws against forestalling and 
usury, by the Divorce Act 1857, by the sactioning of limited lia- 
bility; and useless legal barbarities and technicalities were abol- 
ished; self-reliant individualism was inculcated by the establish- 
ment of the new Poor Law. The third period is the period of col- 
lectivism from 1865 to the present time, with its recognition of 
trade unionism; its enormous development of state and municipal 
activity ; its significant growth of protective legislation for ever- 
widening classes of workers, and for the community of consumers 
at large. 

The substantial truth of this analysis, suggested as it is by a 
mass of interesting illustrations and quotations, will hardly be 
questioned. Yet as Professor Dicey himself points out, the truth 
is only of the most general character. It is not only that social 
theories as held by the people at large are seldonm very 
definite or self-consistent; it is rather that, owing to the slow and 
uncertain spread of opinions in a large community, almost all the 
main types of social and political theory will at any one time be 
represented somewhere or other, will form counter-currents or 
cross-currents of opinion diverting or even reversing the main 
stream. Of the three systems of thought which have most in- 
fluenced legal development during the century, Benthamism was 
far the most definite logical, and consistent; yet none suffered 
such crushing occasional reverses even at the height of 
its power. It is only necessary to recall the Truck Act of 1831, 
whose date hardly receives sufficient notice from Professor Dicey, 
the Ten Hour Act of 1847, or the Adulteration Act of 1860. 
Thorough-going individualism as its friends say, and amongst 
them is Professor Dicey, has never had a fair trial; as its enemies 
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might reply, it proved a monster that had only to be seen to be 

hated. It has indeed accomplished far less in respect of positive 

legislation than in the field of private action and opinion falling 
outside the purview of these lectures. 

Perhaps the most interesting modification to the broad division 
of periods, is the generalization that in England legislation 
must in the nature of things be twenty or thirty and judicial de- 
cision forty to fifty years behind the most enlightened opinion of 
the age. Legislators of fifty and judges of sixty to eighty will al- 
ways apply to the problems before them the convictions acquired 
in far off impressionable adolescence. Professor Dicey indicates, 
but hardly discusses sufficiently, the very interesting action and 
re-action to which the difference of interval for the two English 
law making bodies—Parliament and Judiciary—gives rise. The 
history of trade union law, for instance, falls into regular periods 
of legislative action—judicial re-action stimulating Parliament 
into activity again. 

To Professor Dicey’s method there are of course obvious limi- 
tations. He has to disregard all public opinion which cannot 
affect legislation and much collective action which substantially 
if not technically, alters the rules by which men live. 

The Trade Union legislation, which is his main ground for 
dating collectivism in 1870, in no way represents a revolution 
of opinion. It is not even fully explained, as Professor Dicey ex- 
plains it, as marking the transference of power from classes hold- 
ing one opinion to classes holding another opinion. The legisla- 
tion recognized rather than initiated collectivism in the bargain- 
ing for wages ; the development of continuous trade union organi- 
zation, none the less collective for being outside the state, dates 
from 1850, not from 1870. These and kindred facts Professor 
Dicey, taking a strictly legal view of what amounts to legislation, 
has to disregard. 

In consequence of this limited view he perhaps underestimates 
the applicability in substance of his method to other times or other 
countries. But no one will quarrel with Professor Dicey for con- 
centrating attention in this fascinating book upon the legal system 
which he knows best, and upon the interesting immediate past 
from which we all hope to foretell the yet more interesting im- 
mediate future. 

CARDIFF. C. J. HaMILton. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL StupiEs. By David J. Ritchie, M. A., LL. D,, 
Sometime Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of St. Andrews. Author of “Natural Rights,” etc. Edited 
with a Memoir, by Robert Latta, M. A., D. Phil., Professor of 
Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow, London: 
MacMillan & Co., 1905. Pp. ix, 355. 


By the premature death of Professor Ritchie the cause of clear 
and vigorous thinking in the field of political philosophy lost one 
of its leading representatives in Great Britain, while there can be 
no doubt that had he lived he would have made equally valuable 
contributions to the more theoretical departments of philosophy, 
to which his attention had been more prominently directed in the 
closing years of his life. This partial transfer of interest, which 
found expression in his retention of the Chair of Logic and Meta- 
physics in preference to that of Moral Philosophy, was not, how- 
ever, the result of any weakening in the fundamentally social char- 
acter of his thought. Whatever the subject with which he dealt his 
main source of inspiration lay in his conception of a social ideal; 
and, as his editor remarks, “probably the very fact that the social 
element is at first sight less prominent in the intellectual than in the 
practical human activities,attracted him especially to the study and 
teaching of logic, psychology and metaphysics.” 

For the present volume Professor Latta has written a Memoir, 
which contains a sympathetic appreciation of a winning and at- 
tractive personality, an exposition of Ritchie’s philosophical posi- 
tion and some account of his views upon questions of theology and 
practical politics. The book contains two portraits, one of Ritchie 
as an undergraduate at Oxford, and the other showing him as he 
appeared in recent years. Its usefulness is enhanced by an index. 

Three of the papers which are printed here have already ap- 
peared in philosophical journals, viz.: those upon “The Relation 
of Logic to Psychology,” “The Relation of Metaphysics to Epis- 
temology,” and the paper entitled “The One and the Many.” Of 
these the last two more specially deserve preservation, containing 
as they do some of Ritchie’s most brilliant writing, and serving 
to define his position in relation to:contemporary tendencies con- 
cerning ultimate questions. The new matter, comprising about 
half of the book, is in the main drawn from manuscript volumes, 
the contents of which have, however, been to some extent rear- 
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ranged by the editor and supplemented from other sources. The 
earliest and slightest consist of a series of philosophical reflections 
written in 1885, under the title “Confessto Fidei.” More mature 
expressions of the writer’s views are contained in the “Cogitatio 
Metaphysica,” and in the sections headed “Moral Philosophy.” If 
none of these, with the possible exception of the first part of the 
Cogitatio, can be regarded as having received a form which the 
author would have accepted as final, they possess in their un- 
finished state and frequently interrogative form, something of the 
interest which is aroused by the presentation of thought in the 
making. Coming early under the influence of Green, Ritchie re- 
mained constant in essentials to the point of view which he then 
made his own. The chief value of his work lay not so much in the 
criticisms or further development of ultimate conceptions as in 
the attempt to interpret concrete facts, particularly those of social 
life, in the light of first principles. To this task he brought a 
fine humanistic insight, and an unreserved sympathy with the aims 
of science which has not always been shown by those who have 
shared his philosophical position; while his knowledge of recent 
theories of biological evolution contributed one of the most dis- 
tinctive elements to his writings upon ethics and political phil- 
osophy. In the ethical sections of the present volume the topics 
most fully treated are the general questions of the method and 
divisions of ethics and its relation to metaphysics on the one hand 
and the positive sciences on the other. Readers will, however, find 
much of interest in the more detached and slighter sections in 
which the author expresses his views upon some of the more con- 
crete questions of life. 
James GIBson, 
University CoLLEGE OF NortH WALES, BANGoR. 


LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT, AND OTHER PHILO- 
SOPHICAL LECTURES AND Essays. By the late Henry Sidg- 
wick, Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. London: MacMillan & Co.; New York: 
The MacMillan Co., 1905. Pp. x, 475. 


This volume has but little direct bearing on Ethics, being almost 
purely metaphysical in character. Hence it claims only a short 
notice in this Journal, though intrinsically it is a work of great 
importance. Much the largest section of the book is devoted to 
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the Metaphysics of Kant (207 pp.). Considerable parts are oc- 
cupied with the discussion of the Metaphysics of T. H. Green and 
the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. The volume includes also 
several essays, mostly reprinted from Mind. The value of the 
book lies no doubt in its searching criticisms of modern philo- 
sophical positions, but partly also in the indications that it contains 
of the constructive point of view towards which Sidgwick was 
moving. This may, on the whole, be described as the point of 
view of a Realism largely akin to that of Reid, but modified by the 
results of recent criticism; just as in Ethics his position may be 
described as that of Butler, with modifications of a similar char- 
acter. Unfortunately his metaphysical position is nowhere 
worked out in a really constructive fashion. His criticisms—per- 
haps especially those on Kant—seem to me to suffer somewhat 
from a certain lack of what may be called the historic sense or the 
sense of process. He appears to be too apt to emphasize apparent 
contradictions, without considering how far the changes in expres- 
sion are due to the development of the writer’s thought. Such a 
mode of criticism is almost as inappropriate to Kant as it would be 
to Plato. Notwithstanding this defect, however, there can be no 
doubt that the criticisms are extremely valuable. The volume is 
edited by Professor James Ward. 
University CoLLece, CARDIFF. J. S. MACKENZIE. 
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